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Artist —— CRAYOLA’ 
exciting new “painting” medium 


Discovering Crayola Cravon as a new painting” med 


an exciting Experience Lor me Cravola Crayon prov 

that cannot be matched by any other parting media 
brilliance that is TL 1 vise r pebble board ora 

board formy painting surface, outline my drawing with Ind 
then fill in the areas with Crayola Crayon, blending the colo 
Dut making sure that a heavy laver of cravon is on the board 
Then I putonan Podiaink washosmall areas ata time. Phen, 
belore the ink is dry TP blot im off. Phe next step 

is to scratch the area with a pen point, All See 
material used is ine \pensive, and t picture can aes 
be finished ina relatively short time Spraying 


with a plastic fixative gives the painting 


a hard permanent surface resistant to handling. BINNEY _ SMITH co. 
380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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An amusing project executed with Milton Bradley Perma-Kraft Modeling Clay. 


Goo Pointers 


WITH MILTON BRADLEY PERMA-KRAFT 


And a good “pointer” for your class is always to use Milton Bradley 
Perma-Kraft. For your young sculptors need the added incentive of fine, 
workable art materials to achieve creditable results. 


Perma-Kraft is an economical, powdered plastic clay that mixes readily 
with water to exactly the right smoothness and plasticity. Unlike ordinary 


clays that must be hardened or “fired” in a kiln, 
Perma-Kraft hardens like stone upon exposure 
to air. It may be used in the same manner as 
natural clay, either molded by hand or used on 
a potter's wheel. It may be sanded smooth, or 
carved. It washes freely from hands or tables 
and will not stain, hence it is ideal for school and 
professional use. 


Perma-Kraft, another fine quality product from 
the Milton Bradley laboratories, can be decor- 
ated after hardening with any color medium... 
art enamel, poster paint, water color or crayon. 
Figurines, tiles, pendants, beads, book ends, 
bowls and other ornamental objects can easily 
be made this way. 


For a permanent economical modeling medium 
which does not require the use 
of kilns or ovens, use Milton 
Bradley Perma-Kraft. 
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With Clay.” 

MILTON BRADLEY |.” 
COMPANY Sie... 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. I teach.... 


Beston - Philadelphia - Chicago 


“ARD AS STONE WIT 





FREE FOLDER — Write today for your copy of the new 
full-color instructive folder on Perma-Kraft and other 
Milton ees modeling clays, “Modeling With Clay.” 


ahem 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. S-410, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your free folder, “Modeling 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Art Conventions Announced. Plan 
now to attend at least one of the art educa- 
tion conventions planned for the spring 
months Advance announcements are 
given on page 48 


Arts Leaders Needed in Korea. The 
American Red Cross has asked us to an- 
nounce the immediate need for 100 club- 
mobile girls with specia! aptitudes in such 
fields as music, dramatics, and art, to 
provide leisure-time programs for American 
troops on security duty in Korea. Qualified 
young women between 23 and 28 will be 
given a training period at national head- 
quarters. Full maintenance, allowance for 
uniforms, and travel expenses are provided 
Approximately $230 a month is offered 
according to experience and background 
Those interested may write to Mr. Durfee, 
care of the American National Red Cross, 
Washington 13, D. C 


Illinois Appoints Art Director. William 
Bealmer is now in the newly created posi 
tion of director of art education for the 
State of Illinois, with offices in Springfield 
As we extend our congratulations to him, 
we wish to compliment the educational 
leaders in Illinois on their recognition of 
the importance of art in the state's educa- 
tion program. We trust that more states will 
follow the example of Illinois. 

William Bealmer received his bachelor's 
degree from Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, his M.F.A. in Art Education 
from the University of Colorado, and has had 
additional study at the Institute of Design. 
In addition to public school experience in 
Missouri and Illinois, he has been assistant 
professor of art at Drake University and 
director of art education at River Forest, 
Illinois. He has conducted art education 
workshops for the Art Institute, Chicago 
and Aurora College. An exhibiting painter, 
he has also wirtten for various magazines 


William Bealmer 
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CRAYOLA® COLORED CRAYON 


Boxes of 8 to 48 colors, 











also in bulk 


, CRAYOLA 


ag eT re ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 


Sets of 4 to 16 colors 
semi-moist or dry 





ARTISTA TEMPERA 
30 colors, including black, 





AN-DU-SEPTIC’ 
COLORED CHALK 
Boxes of 12 to 144 


sticks, 24 colors 
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PROGRAM 


GENIE HANDIPAINT 
Dry colors in metal 


sprinkler-top canister 


ARTISTA” POWDER PAINT 





The popular dry colors for 


easel work and large murals. 2% colors 


CLAYOLA’ 
Permanently plastic 


modeling clay in 9 colors 





SHAW © FINGER-PAINT wet 


In sets or single jars. SEND FOR FREE list of Minimum Art Requirements for all 


6 colors. Shaw grades—Kindergarten through High School. Write Dept. SA 
FINGER-PAINT 
mre mm co ee 


S Kate Re BINNEY & SMITH CO, 300 modison Ave, N.Y. 17,N. ¥. 


50 Years of CRAYOLA™ Leadership 
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The unmatched variety of Sheldon arts-craft 
inits will fill your greatest need — an orderly, beaut 
background for creative teaching. Only you | 

the bewildering variety of things you have to kee 
close at hand but out of sight. The Sheldon-planned 
and-furnished room keeps tools, equipment, raw 
materials, projects where you want them, when y 
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need them. Perfect work surfaces for a 


activities generous, busy storage space, all Ss} 


by Sheldon for you 


rk. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SHOPS, LABORATORIES, HOMEMAKING ROOMS AND STUDIOS 
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Darlene Endicott of Genesee Hill School, Seattle, paints 
directly on newsprint without drawing first with pencil. 
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Suzanne Abbenhouse paints the arms, legs, and heads of all 
her people before painting either clothing or background. 


MILDRED GELLERMANN 


Here is an approach to figure painting based on a 
The author believes that the use 
of ovals, stick figures, and other tricks serve to 
inhibit the child and actually retard development. 


feeling for form. 


FIGURE PAINTING 


Water color is a splendid medium for children to use be- 


cause they get much feeling of light and color from it. If 
children can use this medium without being afraid of it, 
they will find something that will give them lasting pleasure 
and delight. 


warm and cold colors together, allowing them to run to- 


Let the children experiment at first, dropping 
gether to see what happens. These experiments make 
beautiful combinations to be used in making folders or gilt 
wrappings. 

How do you handle the technique of water color? 
Water color should be handled very freely, quickly and 
Let the children have the feeling that they touch 


the paper only once with color, and never paint over it 


directly. 


unless it has dried. This is a wonderful chance for them to 
“think first and then paint.” 


color so that any color may be picked up easily. 


Put a drop of water on each 
Pick the 


When mixing 
paints, do it by mixing the paint with the brush on the cake 


color with the brush directly from the paints. 
of paint. Try to have the color laid on by rolling and pull- 
ing the brush to form the true shape of an object, rather than 
outlining the shape. Paint directly on the paper without 
first drawing with pencil. See the form clearly in| your 
mind before putting it on paper. 

Be sure to think of the rectangle you are designing in 
Have one thing more 


This may be done 
by making it brighter in color, by dark and light contrast 


order to make a good composition. 


important than any other in the picture. 


(that is, a dark object on something light, or a light object 


Be sure 
All figures should be 
large, then the child doesn't have to think so hard to fill up 
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on something dark), or by size, or the use of lines. 
to have all the space filled with color. 





















IN WATER COLOR 


his space. Adults usually work in light backgrounds first, 
and adult water color techniques are taught that way— 
but a child thinks of what he is saying or putting into his 
So, be 


sure to have him paint large figures first, then his ‘idea’ 


picture and then gets around to the backgrounds. 


isn't lost in the background. 

At the beginning of the class in water color one should 
motivate the lesson, just as any teaching is done. Usually, 
a personal experience of the child, or illustration of a story 
ora song is good for the class to paint. Sometimes the lesson 
may be tied up with the social studies or language program. 
The personal experience may be gained vicariously through 
the use of radio, transcriptions, or films. Newsprint is good 
to use when the children are first learning to use water color. 
The absorbent quality of this paper lets it suck up excess 
water, and the color doesn't run like it does on harder 
finished papers. 

How do you help children to see proportions in the 
human figure? When children first begin to paint pictures 
they make up their own symbols and repeat these over and 
over. Unless they are given a little help they will soon tire 
of these, making little progress. They always want to put 
themselves in their pictures so need a little help in observing 
themselves more carefully. Children and sometimes teachers 
may need a few tips on how to paint the human figure 
Many plans for painting the human figure have been thrust 
upon children by adults. In reality they only inhibit the 
child, for they impose preconceived adult ideas upon a 
child who is very capable of figuring out his own system for 
painting the human figure if he is given the opportunity to 


think and create for himself. 

















The instructor should call attention to the different 
parts of the human form, showing the child that the elbows, 
when bent, will come to the waist. If arms are hanging 
loosely at the sides, the hands reach halfway between the 
hip and the knee. The hands if placed over the face, almost 
cover it, so when hands are painted they should be almost 
Ask the child to put his hand over 
his face so that he can use his sense of touch to arrive at 


Then have him 


His conclusion will be that 


as large as the face. 


the conclusion that the hands are large 
place his hands beside his feet. 
his hands and his feet are at least as large as his face. His 
feet and his hands are important in showing action so they 
should be large, and very expressive. If some of these 
simple observations are brought to the attention of the child 
he will work out his own methods of painting and it will not 
be necessary to impose on him a sti adult idea, using stick 
figures. Using ovals or balloons or any other artificial adult 
preconceived idea only defeats the thing you are trying to 


A child is completely literal minded. When he 
paints a child, he thinks of a child. and not of sticks or 


teach. 


balloons or ovals! 

Get him to think of his body as made up of “hunks of 
Call his attention to the fact that the 
When 


he paints them, he paints them not as lines or as a shape 


things’ as it truly is. 


arms are alike and are made of two hunks of things. 


outlined, but as a solid, using a broad stroke to paint in the 
Since 


the children have discovered that their elbows come right 


shapes of the arms directly. The hands are simple. 
to the waistline they often paint lightly a line of water 
They know then where the 
elbows will come and where the two hunks of things will 


where the waistline will be 


bend. The face, neck, arms and legs are frequently painted 
in light orange since that is a color the child usually chooses 
for himself when using the eight-color box of paints. The 
The child at this time 
should feel his neck, running his hands up to his head so 


head is an egg shape on a pillar. 


that he can feel that the neck is almost as wide as his head. 
The arms and legs which give action to the figures are pulled 
in with the brush, forming two more hunks of things which 
bend in the middle. 

Here again the legs, as the arms, are painted directly as 
solids, using a broad stroke. The figure needs strong, big 
feet to give support, and much of action is gained through 
the feet and hands. 


socks, hair and ribbons on the figure. 


Now it is easy to put the skirt, blouse, 
When painting a 
little boy's figure the children often begin with the dark 
The eyes and mouth, if necessary, are put in at 
The child 
has thought ahead, planned his space, made his decisions 


trousers. 


the very last so they won't run in the flesh color 


and carried out his plans with the completed figure. If a 
child is given a task of making a picture with stick figures 
he will find it uninteresting and boring. Rather, he should 
be approached through the idea of expressing an experi 
ence of his own or one from his reading or a film he has seen 

How do you teach composition in water color? A 
knowledge of composition can be given the child in the 
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The third grade of Genesee Hill School in Seattle, Washington, paints with water colors, then uses the ideas in a mural. 


evaluation period. Discussion can point out these important 


facts of composition that can easily be understood by the 


children 


often noticed that many children put arms and legs and 


When watching children painting the author has 


head in orange on all the figures in a composition before 
This is truly fine 
The background of trees, flowers, buildings 


ever finishing any one part of the picture 
composition 
or sky are put in last The discussion should bring out the 
facts that one thing should be more important than any 


other. This is done by 
thing else, having the color brighter; making it darker or 


having one thing larger than any- 


lighter than anything else, using lines in picture to point 
out most important thing an odd number of figures helps 
get as much action as possible by making ams, legs and 
hair ‘‘do things'’—-work for interesting textures in picture 
designs in clothing; grass; foliage of trees and shrubs; break 
up your space in an interesting way work for variety in all 
These 
Children 


should really think for themselves, usINg their own observa 


things; no two things are exactly the same size. 


things should be taught casually and subtly. 


tions for inspiration or the leading questions of the teacher 
during the evaluation period Developing a child's think 


ing by making him think draw conclusions make decisions 
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and act upon decisions is an exceedingly important part of 
his growing up as well as his art education 

How do you handle materials in the classroom? The 
children and teacher plan together who will be the monitors. 
This is done in a discussion period, usually the day before 
A list of these monitors is placed on the board so there is no 
Materials could 
consist of water, brushes, paints, water cups, paper towels 
chipboards 
probably every week or two, is good so that all children 


delay in getting materials to the children 


paper and folders A change in. monitors 


learn where materials are kept Have materials kept in a 
labeled spot in the cupboard so children have no difficulty 
in getting out and puiting away materials. Boxes and cans 
in which paints and brushes, et cetera, are kept are also 
labeled. Children decide and agree upon the order best 
for materials to be laid in front of them, and always arrange 
them that same way The same monitors pick up materials 
at close of the period. If this same plan for handling ma- 


terials is used each time it will become a habit with children 



















CHARLES D. GAITSKELL 


When slow learners are treated as individuals, and 


not as some standard type of perscnality, they may 
profit from creative methods. Dictated copy work 
only confuses them, according to Canadian research. 


Art education for slow learners 


What is the minimum level of intelligence of a child below 
which it would be impractical to try to develop his artistic 
expression? Research with large numbers of children of 
retarded mental development indicated that all such children 
not otherwise exceptionally handicapped, and enrolled in 
school classrooms, demonstrated an ability not only to 
participate in a program of art education, but also to profit 


lower intelligence in a mental hospital, indicated that an 
1.Q. of fifty seemed by no means to be the lowest measure 
of intelligence at which children might profitably engage 
themselves in art activities. This minimum measure might 
be as low as an |.Q. of about forty. 

Although certain interesting deviations from the normal 
were seen in the work of slow learners, the stages of de- 


from it. These children were all within the 1.Q. range of velopment found in their artistic expression, however, were 
fitty to eighty-nine, Investigation with some children of discovered to be generally reminiscent of those observed 





Work of a child confused as a result of dictatorial teaching methods, by a girl, |. Q. 67, C. A. 8. At a previous time 
the teacher drew apples and houses on the blackboard and told the child to copy them. Later, the child placed these in her 
creative work regardless of their irrelevancy to her pictorial theme. The directed methods served only to confuse the child. 
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“| like to swim,” by a boy, I. Q. 79, C.A. 9. This boy 
said that his picture showed two birds, three clouds, and 
himself. He used repetition to give the idea of movement. 
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“Two girls are raking their lawns to make their places 
pretty,” by a boy, |. Q. 46, C. A. 12-3. Note detail in 
faces and lack of detail in bodies. This type of devia- 
tion from the normal may sometimes be seen in the work of 
low mentality cases. Below, “Mr. X (the principal) told 
the kids they’d better be good,” by a girl, I. Q. 62, C. 
A.9. This the child’s admiration of those 


in authority in a world in which she is seldom a leader. 









illustrates 









































in the work of their normal mental counterparts. Moreover, 
these slow learners demonstrated an ability to present in 
original two- and three-dimensional forms, their intellectual 
and emotional reactions to their environment. The children’s 
ability to relate themselves to their environment, neverthe- 


Also 


their expressions were original only in a restricted meaning 


less, tended to vary directly with their intelligence. 


of the word. The work they produced was original in the 
sense that it was the product of their own efforts to make 
statements about their own thoughts and feelings, resulting 
from their own expenences in life. Such, of course, {s the 
case with many normal children. 

That the insight of the mentally handicapped child into 
the meaning of his life is usually neither subtle nor deep, 
and, hence, that his work is not, in an absolute sense highly 
original in subject matter, need scarcely be pointed out. 
Furthermore, the designs produced by these children to 
present their thoughts and feelings cannot usually be praised 
upon aesthetic grounds. There is no evidence, in other 
words, that slow learners are generally compensated by 
artistic gifts for their deficiency in intelligence. 

It appears that the approvec teaching methods in art 
used with normal children are practical and effective when 
applied to slow learners. The usual pedagogical procedures 
found in a program of art education for normal children, 
including motivation, guidance, classroom arrangements, 
display and appraisal of the effectiveness of the program 
in progress, vary in no marked respect from those which 
may be recommended for children of retarded mental devel- 
opment. Although some specialized materials and tools 
cannot in general be used eHectively in an art program for 
slow learners, the basic art supplies which normal children 
use are quite suitable for these handicapped children. The 
matter of development of manual skills need cause little 
concern to the teacher of mentally retarded children. Pro- 
vided that they are suitably motivated, these children will 
devote sufficient time and energy in the manipulation of the 
usual art materials and tools to develop adequate skill in 
their use for the usual types of expression. 

The fact that mental retardation may affect the whole 
personality of a child, however, makes the teacher's task 
more difficult. Just as the person with an aching tooth, 
for example, may be emotionally as well as physically 
affected by the pain, so also, the mentally retarded child 
may be affected in other ways by his handicap. Mental re- 
tardation is sometimes accompanied by physical abnormal- 
ity, but, often as the result of external pressures, it is very 
likely to be accompanied by various types of emotional dis- 
turbance. Thus each mentally retarded child, not only be- 
cause of his mental handicap, but also because of other 
unfortunate accompaniments, may exhibit extremely diver- 
gent behavior which sets up extraordinary demands upon his 
teacher's understanding and love of children. 

Every slow learner must be studied as an individual and 
not as some sort of standard type of personality. Because 


slow learners suffer from an apparently similar type of 
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handicap, this does not mean that they lose their identity as 
individuals. 
illustration of the fact that the personalities of slow learners 


differ widely 


There may be some teachers of slow learners who are 


A study of their output in art offers a striking 


tempted to obtain skillful-looking results by means of dic- 
tated copy work which involves the use of tools and materials 
associated with art education, but which demands little 
except manual skill on the part of the pupils. The educa- 
tional values of busy work of this kind when used with 
normal children are questionable and, therefore, the prac- 
tice of assigning such work is rapidly disappearing from 
contemporary education Research has shown that, when 
used in connection with children of retarded mental de 
velopment, this practice obviously confuses these children 
and grossly interferes with their ability to derive benefit from 
a creative program of art education 

It would seem that art education has considerable sia 


nificance with regard to the general education of slow 


As was stated previously, a child who is adversely 


learners 











“1 am wearing my new dress to church on Sunday,” by a girl, 
1. Q. 82, C. A. 9-4. Children of retarded mental develop 


ment should never be given patterns for work in cut paper. 


“This is a little girl and these are some flowers, and 
g 


those are her pets, and that is her birdhouse,” by a girl, 
1. Q. 78, C. A. 15. She used wax crayon as a repellent 


for thin tempera in this rare design by a slow learner. 






















affected in one area of his personality is likely to be ad- 


versely affected in other areas. It is reasonable to suppose J 
that this process may operate in reverse, and that a mentally 

retarded chiid who profits from art activities might undergo 

desirable changes in his personality. Except in cases of 

extremely low intelligence, mental retardation need not 

prevent a child from participating in art activities 

Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell is director of art, Province of f 
Ontario. His book, ‘Art Education for Slow Learners,’ has 

just been released by Chas. A. Bennett, Peoria, and Ryerson 


Press, Toronto illustrations by courtesy of publishers \ 


Puppetry by children ranging in |. Q. from 65 to 85 and in 
C. A. from 8 to 14-3. Only the simplest puppets need be 
made to produce a satisfactory show. Puppetry provides 
perhaps the most workable group activity for slow learners. 


Ceramics and weaving produced by adolescents, |. Q. range 60 to 82, C. A. range 11-8 to 16. Slow learners can produce 
creative work in these fields provided that the teacher is able to give expert guidance as well as suitable motivation. 










Forms to be emphasized are selected from original scribble. 
Below, scribble development entitled “Dreams from Christ- 
mas Pudding.” Bottom, texture has been featured in pattern. 
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Children who need to develop confidence, and whose 


work lacks freedom and spontaneity, may profit by 
working from scribble patterns. This New Zealand 
teacher believes it also helps improve composition. 


JEAN BIRD 


STARTING WITH 


CRIBBLES 


The benefit children can derive from scribble patterns 1s 
far-reaching For instance, there is the child who is becom 
ing self-conscious about his eHorts and feels that his artistic 
work is of no worth. Through scribble patterns he can regain 
confidence in himself and feel that at last he has created 
something pleasing to himself and others. Ass a result the 
art lesson becomes a period which he anticipates with 
pleasure Many children, when they come to me in Form 
one (seventh grade), are losing their ability to express 
themselves freely and spontaneously. They are attempting 
to draw in an adult manner and to imitate nature Their 
work is often stilted and lacks rhythm and movement 
especially where figures are involved 

| have found the scribble pattern approach to be very 
helpful in obtaining confident, creative and satisfying work 
A scribble pattern provides a primarily unstructured pattern 
into which the child can project those shapes designs and 
figures that are unique to his or her own personality It is 
just this beginning that makes such an approach to design 
patterns, etc., so satisfying to the child. It is his own, yet he 
has been subtly helped by that initial undisciplined scribble 
to provide a fairly disciplined result 

My technique is to introduce the class to scribble pat 
terns by means of a blackboard demonstration. Volunteers 
offer their own projections and these are outlined in heavy 
lines on the original Then using large crayons the children 
scribble over sheets of paper approximately twenty-two 
inches by eighteen inches They are then encouraged io 
look for images in their patterns and the main shapes are 
marked in heavily Common projects with children are fish 
animals, and human figures A few details such as eyes 
ears, tails, etc often round off the production of some original 


quaint creatures The lines of the pattern that cannot be 
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Designs for these book covers by students of the author, average age twelve, were developed from freely made scribbles. 


used to set off the product evolved are often formed into a 
background to suggest detail in keeping with the images 
chosen Some lines are completely superfluous and are 
eliminated. The composition ts then painted and a suitable 
title often chosen, as “Dreams from the Christmas Pudding.’ 

A further development is to use the scribble lines in 


interesting abstract shapes. Texture markings are added 
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and a very pleasing effect can be obtained. These com 
positions may be used for embroidery designs or some other 
practical applications While executing these patterns the 
children will realize the principle of balance of shapes and 
color in design. Another step is to scribble with a purpose 
The children select a topic and scribble with a view to creat- 


ing objects that have existence in some place they know 










































































This might be ‘Animals in the Zoo,"’ “The Ball Game,”’ 
etc. The pattern is then treated as above. This purposeful 
procedure results in lines and designs more rhythmic and 
original than if they resulted fram a straight-out attempt at 
representational illustration. 

A further progression is the selection of units to be 
used in an allover or border design for block printing, 
screen printing or any other medium. A scribble is made 
and one or more small portions are chosen. The main lines 
are drawn in heavily, texture markings may be added, and 
the unit traced onto the printing block if a lino cut, or onto 
the screen if this medium is to be used. Design units evolved 
in a similar manner can be used for book-cover decoration, 
either printed from lino cuts or painted with water color. By 
encouraging the children to create this type of original 
design, book binding is raised above its usual purely me- 
chanical process 

In my classes | encourage the production of gay colorful 
patterns with originality rather than the slavish following of 
reality. It has been my experience that scribble pattern 


work is a most useful means of introducing original art to 


Fabrics printed with linoleum blocks developed in this way. 


children. The projection of shapes, designs, etc., onto the 
original scribble is an exciting experience for most children 
and the finished product satisfying. A marked effect is 


seen in all their art and craft activities including interpreta 





tive painting, clay modeling, wire and paper sculpture 
making them more original, free, thythmic, bright and color 
ful. The psychological effect of this work is now widely 
recognized and is beyond the scope of this article It is 
sufficient to say that the obvious enjoyment children derive 
from all these activities makes scribble pattern work a most 


worthwhile part of the art program 





Jean Bird is art specialist for the Balmoral Intermediate 
School, Auckland, New Zealand. She is one of many fine 
teachers introducing progressive methods to New Zealand. 






The intermediate schools in New Zealand provide a two- 
year course for children between eleven and thirteen years of 
age. Examples pictured in this article cere by children at 
the beginning of the second year, average age twelve years. 
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Fifth grade students of Anna Fagerlie, Willmar, Minnesota, 
made the three-dimensional valentines from various sizes of 
paper hearts. Junior editors, Jimmy and Kenny Winebrenner, 
contribute the other valentines. Jimmy made his hearts into 


heads last year, while his brother concentrated on more 


formal designs made by folding and cutting colored paper. 











GLEN KETCHUM MARESCA 


Since teachers and pupils are the main ingredients 


in all schools, both buildings and room equipment 
should make it easier for teachers to teach. Here 


are educational facilities that facilitate learning. 


FACILITIES THAT FACILITATE 


The photographs on these pages were taken in the art room 
of the recently completed William Samuel Johnson Junior 
High School in Stratford, Connecticut 
town of some thirty-eight thousand people with a present 
In 1953 two 
new Junior high schools were completed in Stratford, with 


Ours is a residential 
school enrollment around seven thousand 
facilities for fifteen hundred pupils The planning for these 
schools was started four years earlier. Two full years before 
appropriations were voted to build any new schools, Dr 
Charles E. Chaffee, able and foresighted Superintendent of 
Stratford Public Schools 


which went earnestly to work on the assumption that sooner 


created a planning committee 


if not two 
high school buildings would have to be built 


or later, and most probably sooner, one junior 

This planning group, chairmaned by the Superintendent 
of Schools, was composed of directors of curriculum, ele- 
mentary and high school principals, heads of departments 
None had ever 
had the experience of aiding in the planning of a junior 
high school. We started out idealistically and determined 
to remain so. Our focal point was the child who was going 


and special areas, and classroom teachers 


to learn and develop, be quided and molded during three of 
his most sensitively formative years in the surroundings 


which it was our responsibility to plan. We met regularly 


We visited 


schools, attended conferences, workshops and lectures when 


at scheduled intervals for more than two years. 
ever we could, alone or in groups What we learned was 
reported back to committee for discussion and consideration 

Starting out with rather diverse objectives we gradually 
developed @ common basis for thinking and planning, an 
agreement as to the kind of educational opportunities we 
wanted our schools to be equipped to offer the young ado 
lescents of our town. A pattern began to emerge which we 
a pattern for educational facilities which 


By the 


time the town was ready to build schools, the Department 


could all accept 


would facilitate these educational opportunities 


of Education was ready to make recommendations, and 
individuals and groups were ready to plan specific rooms and 
special areas. In committee we had rough-blocked the 
kind of school program we considered good for junior high 


school children 


were the big fundamentals needed in the art room to facilitate 


Now the art specialist had to decide what 


the development of her part of such a program 

Since we were thinking of flexibility of program, flexi 
bility of room naturally followed. We wanted a room that 
would oHer equally good opportunities for fine arts, crafts 
or appreciation expenences But we also wanted our room 


to have specially designed locations for some important 


The recently completed Johnson Junior High School of Stratford, Connecticut, includes enviable facilities for art work. 














art areas which might be stressed or which needed special 
We were building 
a room which in ail probability would be used for fifty years, 


and not easily transportable equipment. 


so we tried to build into it all those basic requirements which 
art teachers all over the country always seem to be handi- 
capped by not having. We built in gas outlets, electrical 
outlets within reasonable reach of most of the working areas, 
counter surfaces where heat and flame can be used with 
safety, and other surfaces that can take plenty of dirt and 
normal abuse. 

We have 
grown allergic to the overcrowded art room and all of the 
We have 
seen many worth-while projects and experience areas cur- 


We know 


immeasurably with 


We wanted elbowroom and plenty of it. 
multiple serious problems overcrowding creates. 


tailed and eliminated because of lack of space. 
that disciplinary problems increase 
crowding. Crowding causes minor accidents which dis- 
courage as well as waste time and materials, and crowding 
creates an uninspiring, inartistic atmosphere and appear- 
ance. In the art room we would like to offer each and every 
child many stimulating experiences and opportunities to 
develop initiative, responsibility, a liking for experimenta- 
tion, and a chance to implement his own original planning 
and designing. This is a great enough challenge to teacher 
and pupils without the further meaningless challenge of how 
to overcome trying physical handicaps. 

The art room pictured here is twenty-four feet by sixty- 
We wanted between twenty-five and forty-five 
We have about 
forty-two square feet with a class of thirty pupils working 
But note this! 


to function, the scheduled classes we believed at planning 


four feet. 
square feet of working space per pupil. 
Even before this room started 


in the room. 


time could be held to twenty-five pupils, have grown to 
average between twenty-eight and thirty-two pupils, and 


Special furniture for various art activities was included. 































































the end is not in sight. We believe it is inadvisable to plan 
a small art room. 

We wanted lots of storage space for all kinds, sizes 
We have lived with inaccessible 
storage space, and with tools and equipment habitually 


and shapes of objects. 


buried under a welter of other no-place-to-store-it equip- 


ment. We have become used to—but not resigned to 

seeing class periods end with a hectic jamming of work-in- 
progress on top of other piled up no-place-to-put-it work-in- 
progress. The answer to such un-modern living is adequate 


We built both flat and three-dimensional 


storage into our art rooms, for both in-progress work and 


storage space. 
supplies. Some storage space is made easily available to 
pupils, other space is lock-and-key, teacher controlled. We 
tried to include storage for almost any size of paper, height 
and size of jar and container, dirty storage and clean 
storage. One thing we certainly wanted was a sensible 
place for the paper roll dispenser, where lengths could be 
We designed an 


under-counter paper roll dispenser, simple and most satis- 


taken of without a major physical effort. 


factory. 

Art work should be displayed. Display not only pro- 
vides that modicum of pride in accomplishment the creative 
personality thrives upon, it also provides natural oppor- 
tunities for self-evaluation and self-measurement against the 
three- 


dimensional display spaces were built into the art room. The 


accomplishments of one's peers. Both flat and 


backs of large corridor display cases open into the room 
They are lined 


on the inside and on the room side with corkboard. One 


for easy arrangement and frequent change. 


end of the room has a wall-wide, ceiling-high tackboard. 
This is both a display and a working wall. Here large 
projects can be blocked out and developed, the kind of 
Since we needed 


storage shelves at this end of the room too, they were put 


thing we used to have to do on the floor. 


under a counter made wide enough for the youngsters to 
stand on when they draw. The counter thus became a model 
stand too—a necessary article which usually gets in every- 
one's way. Depressing the center section of the counter 
gives two levels for working and for viewing. 

The sink is such an important factor in an art room, it 
merits a paragraph at least. We put ina big centrally 
located, easy to get at, easy to clean, stainless steel sink. 
It juts out into the room and can be approached from three 
sides. Eight pupils using it at once do not particuiarly 
crowd this sink. It is within easy reach of all working areas, 
a little closer to the crafts area where clean-up will pre- 
sumably take longer, and it is adjacent to the smock closet 
and the exit door. 

The basic art room plan is developed around the two 


At the fine arts end 


of the room is the wal!-wide tackboard, modeling stand 


major art areas of fine arts and crafts. 


shallow storage drawers and pull-out shelves 
A tote drawer 
cabinet is behind the teacher's desk for maximum control of 


The side wall of this end of the 


with deep, 
underneath, and the drawing board racks 


small tools and equipment. 
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The drawing and painting area, above, includes work tables, The crafts area includes sink, kiln, clay bins, work bench, 
modeling stands, storage space, and end wall of tackboard. tool cabinet, walk-in storage and special storage cabinets. 























room is a printing and bookbinding area with hand press, 
paper cutter, wide work counter and a little library section 
with book and magazine shelves behind sliding doors, and 
under-counter filing cabinets. The opposite window wall 
has a working counter with paper roll storage underneath 
A gas outlet and fireproof countersurfacing create a section 
for metalwork 

The major crafts area is at the other end of the room. 
Here is a ceramics corner, a little woodworking area and 
two lockable, walk-in storage rooms for three-dimensional 
work. The ceramics corner is equipped with kiln—recessed 
and damp boxes and roll-out clay 


The sink 


helps to bracket off this corner into a rather self-contained 


by the storage rooms 
tubs which store neatly under the work counter. 


unit. A built-in tool cabinet is recessed between the two 
storage rooms, adjacent to the woodworking bench. 
Although these sections are quite definitely designed 
for specific use, the flexibility of the floor plan permits any 
kind of work to be carried out all over the room, if that 


should prove desirable. Tables and other movable furniture 


Provisions for rolls of paper were included in cabinets 
A cabinet behind the teacher’s 
desk contains tote drawers for the storage of small items. 


under the window counter. 











are solid, will resist skidding, take heavy use. There are 
places for the pupils to sit at normal height, or on low stools, 
or high stools, or stand and work. There are working areas 
of a wide range of sizes. Big smooth tables give planning 
areas to groups, and there are plenty of individual tables 


We chose individual 
tables with tilt-tops because we think the working angle is 


for the child who works best alone. 


highly important for young backs and eyes 

The room floor is finished in asphalt tile. The room is 
lighted by fluorescent strips. The location of the room in 
this particular building is wholly satisfactory to us. It is on 
the first floor, at right angles to and facing the classroom 
corridor, and immediately next door to it is an outside exit 
for easy access to the out-of-doors. The pictures here show 
that with the maximum co-operation of a fine architect such 
as Mr. Andrew J. Patrick, of Stratford, Connecticut, who 
drew the plans for this building, and the foresight of a fine 
Superintendent of Schools, we came very close to getting all 
of the things we hoped for in an art room for a junior 


high school. Both of our new schools have similar plans. 


Glen Ketchum Maresca is supervisor of art at Strathord, 
Connecticut. Photographs are by Ruby Wheeler and Alvin 
Gendal. Furniture shown is by the E. H. Sheldon Company. 























STANLEY A. CZURLES 





Too often the only concession to the art department 
is a sink poorly located in the corner of the room. 
Architects and educational administrators need to 
consider flexible art rooms for today’s art program, 


ART ROOM PLANNING FOR TODAY 


The high school art program of today calls for many changes 
from the art room plans of the past. Today's art program 
is much expanded so as to better service all the children in 
the school and the people of the community. It is planned 
to meet a greater range of needs; to help develop greater 
individual initiative and creativity; to promote the develop- 
ment of ideas; to give greater experience in individual 
planning and carrying out of projects; and to promote greater 
self-reliance. Activities are, therefore, more varied, and 
several different ones may be going on at one time, some 
being carried on by individuals, others by groups. 

This necessitates room and equipment provision for an 
expanded range of activities. The program covers more 
than the limited drawing and painting of the past. It in- 
cludes such individual and group creative activities as the 
designing and shaping of objects, home planning, puppetry, 
and stage properties. It includes photography, and creating 
with clay, plastics, wood, cloth, stone, and metal. All this 
calls for increased art room space; a greater variety of equip- 
ment and supplies; more and better provision for storage 
of a variety of materials; careful designing of work areas, 
and planned placement of equipment. 

It especially calls for creative planning to provide for 
mobility and flexibility in the use of equipment in and out 
of the art room; and to provide for a more systematized and 
readier availability of a variety of materials. It calls for 
careful planning of work centers and traffic between them; 
of adequate electric, water and gas outlets; soundproofing; 
and good lighting. It calls for placement of the art facilities 
closer to those of the home economics and industrial arts 
departments and for the provision of adequate photography, 
projection and display facilities. 


Location in building The working relationship that the 
art program of today can have with the activities of the home 
economics and industrial arts departments makes it desirable 
to locate these three areas close together. A\rt facilities 
can then better serve in the designing of objects and arrange- 
ments to be made in all three departments; there can be pro- 





vision for joint use of specialized equipment, storage space, 
delivery and display facilities; and the community can have 
available an adult activity and education center which can 
function as a separate unit when the rest of the school facili- 
ties are closed. All three departments depend on visual 
presentation for conveying information on processes, activi- 
ties, and appearances. Therefore, such a center should con- 
tain display and projection facilities as well as a photog- 
raphy darkroom. 

A location on the first floor is desirable, so that displays 
can provide visual education to all, so that the handling 
of materials and supplies for all three departments can be 
facilitated, and outdoor activities of sketching, painting, 
modeling and construction can be more easily carried on. 


Display and demonstration facilities Large sections 
of wall which are not covered by cabinets or tool panels 
should provide vertical work and display surfaces into which 
work can be tacked from floor to a height of about eight 
feet. Doors of wall cabinets which begin thirty-six or more 
inches from the floor can be covered with tackboard or cork- 
board for additional display surfaces. A chalkboard of 
approximately twenty-four square feet is sufficient for an 
art room. A recessed display case with glass doors and in- 
direct lighting, adjoining the chalkboard, and a shelf over 
the chalkboard are desirable for displaying three-dimen- 
sional work, 


Acoustical treatment The ceiling and some wall space 
should be given acoustical treatment to reduce the noise 
of crafts activity, and to reduce the interference that arises 
from the various work groups about the room carrying on 
necessary discussions. 


Electrical facilities General lighting should be planned 
so that shadows are reduced to a minimum in all parts of 
the room. A system which approximates the color of day- 
light will permit accuracy of color work regardless of chang- 
ing outdoor light conditions. Additional lights should be 
provided for adequate lighting of special equipment. 
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Power outlets for both 110-volt and 220-volt service, in- 
stalled flush with the floor on a center line of the room, 
would permit use of equipment in the central area without 
the use of dangerous cord extensions. Permanently installed 
electric power equipment, and especially kilns, should be 
on separate lines controlled by individually locked switches, 
or from a central pilot-light switch panel equipped with a 
door that can be locked. 


Gas supply Gas outlets for jewelry blowtorches are 
needed every thirty inches along the crafts bench and an 
outlet for a compressed airtorch to be used in an enclosed 
area for larger soldering and annealing work. A master 
valve that can be locked should control these, but a separate 
connection and valve lock should be provided for a gas- 


fired kiln. 


Water, sinks, drains Hot and cold running water needs 
to be provided for such activities as painting, papier-mache, 
clay and plaster work, and for general clean up. A sink 
with four or more mixing spouts should be provided so that 
several children can work or wash at one time. It should 
be so located that it would be easily accessible from all 
parts of the room, and require the least traffic possible 
past work areas where power tools or other special equip- 
ment is in use. Sinks projecting into the room at right 
angles to the wall permit students to work on two and three 
sides of them. A corner location sets the most limits on 
use. Adjoining wall area should be tiled or have water- 
proof surface. Sinks should be deep enough to permit 
washing items about fifteen inches tall. They should be 
equipped with clay and grease traps to prevent injurious 
material from clogging drainpipes. Whenever possible, 
separate water outlets should be provided for a clay work 
area. Avoid painted sinks. Stainless steel, monel metal, 


alberene stone, soapstone, do not stain. 


Tool and material storage The kind of tool storage 
provision that is needed depends upon the general plan and 
use of the art room or rooms. Where special rooms are 
provided for clay and craft work, or areas of a room are laid 
out with permanent installations for craft work, the special 
tools for each area should be on movable or permanent 
wall panels adjoining the work space. In art rooms having 
a more generalized layout, portable tool panels are rec- 
ommended for flexibility in using sets of tools in different 
parts of the room and for easy transportation to other rooms. 
Such panels may consist of plywood forms approximately 
eighteen inches by twenty-four inches on each of which are 
mounted those tools necessary for from one to four students 
to carry on an activity such as clay work, linoleum block 
printing, or stenciling. The boards can be stored in a grooved 
cabinet very much like drawing boards, being taken out 
when needed and carried to the area where the individual 
or group is to work. 

On such boards there is a marked place for everything. 
Selected colors on tools and panel identify parts of a set. 
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Instructions for use and care of the materials and tools can 
be lettered or fastened to each board. Panels may be 
transported to other rooms on art carts which have grooved 
provision for holding them. In designing cabinets, some 
table-height units should be so planned that, instead of 
being permanently in one part of a room, they can be 
wheeled as complete work units for clay, papier-macheé, 
block printing, plastic constructions, painting or carving, 
into any part of the room or other rooms. They may be 
stored singly against walls the same as permanent cabinets, 


or arouped more closely to increase floor space. 


Project storage Within the art room, or a room immedi- 
ately adjacent to it, space can be provided for storage of 
partially completed projects. Some of these will be dry, 
but many such as clay, plaster of Paris, papier-maché, finger 
painting, block printing, and oil painting will be wet. The 
storage area must, therefore, be well-ventilated and must 
have provision so that dampness will not rust or warp shelves, 
tables, or counters; and so that work containing drying oils 
will not create spontaneous combustion. 

Grooved racks into which Masonite or aluminum trays 
containing wet work may slide are suggested. Such an 
arrangement makes it possible for students to have a portable 
waterproof base on which to work, as well as to transport 
and store work with the minimum possible damage to it and 
the work of others. The groove arrangement of the rack 
makes it possible to make space adjustments to accommodate 
varying heights of objects without wasting space between 
shelves. It thus provides for maximum use of storage space. 
Open racks at the top of shelving or cabinets permit the 
vertical storage and drying of oil paintings, varying in size. 
It also provides for storage of charcoal and other drawings 
which would smudge if not thus protected until finished and 
sprayed with a fixative. Individually-locked drawers or units 
of compartment lockers should provide the protection needed 
for storage of jewelry, leathercraft, and other expensive work 
and tools. 


Bulk storage of art supplies |n addition to provision 
within the art room for sufficient amounts of supplies to meet 
the needs of classes for a week or two at a time, provision 
should be made for bulk storage of supplies. This calls for 
a storage room adjacent to the art room, equipped with 
twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four inch deep adjustable 
shelves for storage of paint, papers, dry clay, cloth, carving 
wood, metal and lumber supplies for crafts, and illustrative 
three-dimensional material. By building a series of storage 
shelving and cabinet units at right angles to the end wall of 
a long art room, and providing for doors between them that 
can be locked, provision can be made for both bulk and 
work-in-progress storage with sections opened or closed off 
as needed. 


Dr. Stanley A. Czurles is director of the Division of Art 
Education, State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. 





































HOWARD C. DIERLAM 


Group activities and a varied art program call for 
flexible furniture especially designed for its use. 
The lack of storage facilities in the average room 
suggested special furniture for the Toronto schools. 


Toronto designs its own furniture 


The increased emphasis on group work and the variety of 
activities which go on simultaneously in the modern school 
art program demand more serious thought concerning the 
physical setup, in both the special room and the standard 
grade classroom where art is taught. Appropriate planning 
can eliminate much of the disorganization that may precede 


Fixed or 


movable individual desks are rather unsuited to the present 


art activity or ensue in the cleaning-up period. 


art program, where furniture should facilitate the better 
handling of materials, be more satisfactory for group work 
and better adapted to experimental work with a variety of 
techniques and media. 

To meet these requirements the furniture designed and 
manufactured for use in the Toronto schools is of the sec- 


Special section furniture in use in a small standard size classroom, showing the storage features of Toronto designs. 


tional variety, consisting of three separate sections usually 
arranged in horseshoe fashion to accommodate up to ten 
Four such units are generally the setup for an art 

Students sit around the outside of the unit, but 
should they wish to stand up to work, the eighteen-inch stools 


students. 


classroom. 


can be moved under the overhanging ledge to keep the 
aisles clear. Within the enclosure the art materials and sup- 
plies for that particular group or activity are stored. The 
storage space in the horseshoe unit is made up of twelve 
adjustable shelves to accommodate paper up to eighteen by 
twenty-four inches, two large drawers, and four enclosed 
cupboards also with shelves. 

In the average classroom where standard desks and tables 


are used the space under these is usually wasted. However, 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY TEACHING AIO CENTRE 
TORONTO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The unit of three sections with storage space in center. 







Four units of the sectional furniture in a room adapted for art use. 





A storage room was made into a center for crafts. 


where this new type of furniture is employed there is no 
such waste space. Traffic about the room, which is often 
disturbing, is reduced to a minimum, as there is little need for 
anyone to move away from his particular work area to 
secure supplies. This arrangement also saves time in secur- 
ing and returning supplies. This furniture is adaptable to art 
programs where groups of students are engaging in various 
activities such as weaving, stenciling, block printing, paper 
sculpture, metalwork, painting, etc., since each group may 
have its own work area and supply depot 

Since this furniture is sectional and movable, its flexi 
bility for rearrangement its worth noting. Sections can be 
used individually or grouped end for end as required. Rec- 
tangular arrangements are also possible since two of the 
sections are fitted with end drop leaves which would permit 


Grade teach- 


ers find individual sections very useful for art activities since 


entrance to the central enclosure for supplies. 


they can be used at the rear of any classroom as work tables 
While this type of 


furniture is still somewhat in the experimental stage, and 


and provide additional storage space. 


slight modifications may have to be made from time to time 
it envisages better accommodations for the teaching of art 
through happier working conditions for both teacher and 


student. 













This sixth grade found that mask making can be used 
to stimulate other creative activities. The use of 
papier-mache over a frome of chicken wire makes it 


easy to produce animal heads suitable for a circus. 


Making masks for our own play 


When the thirty-two sixth graders wanted to make something 
and had vague ideas about putting on a show, the teacher 
attempted to guide their enthusiasm into a concrete, creative 
plan. After a discussion, in which the art teacher took part 
it was decided to make heads or masks from wire frames and 
papier-mache. Each child was to select a favorite story- 
book character to be portrayed, and alter the heads were 
made the children could give a show or at least stage a 
parade. It was felt certain that with the creation of the 
heads, inspiration for their use would follow 

Materials gathered consisted of a pile of newspapers 
string, chicken wire, wheat-flour paste, and tempera paints. 
About six steps were apparent in the creation of the heads 
1. The chicken wire was fitted loosely about the head and 
the upper part bent to form a flat or rounded top. 2. News- 


paper was tied around the outside of the wire frame, and 


this was covered with strips of newspaper dipped in paste 
3. The nose or other outstanding feature of the animal was 
formed of wadded paper and tied firmly in place. This was 
covered with papier-mache until a smooth surface was ob 
tained. 4. Ears of the desired shape were formed from 
folded newspaper, taped or pinned into position, and se 
curely fastened with pasty strips of paper. 5. Where con- 
tours didn't satisfy the creator, extra bits of wadded paper 
were added and covered with papier-mache. 6. When dry, 
holes for the eyes were cut out to correspond with the line of 
vision of the pupil to wear the mask. Then paint was applied 
to the whole head and distinctive features painted in 

During the time of construction the pupils planned little 
acts or skits for their characters to perform Some wrote 
them down in the form of dialoque and actions. Two little 
girls who had made the Owl and the Pussy Cat came up with 


Eeyore recovers his tail in an original sixth grade play. 
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After the chicken wire is fitted, as above, it is covered 
with paper (or cheesecloth) and papier-mache strips added. 
Wads of paper may be tied on for the nose before covering. 


Fastening paper ears in place. 





a suggestion which provided the inspiration their teacher 
had been hoping for. Why not have a wedding as the 
poem, ‘The Owl and the Pussy Cat,’ suggested? Everyone 
ideas were many and varied. The other animals 
One of them could be the 
The elephant could carry the bride's train! 


agreed 
could be quests at the wedding 
preacher 

It was finally decided that the play would have two acts 
In the first act the characters were introduced as they made 
their way across the stage to join the wedding party. As 
each character or group was introduced by a reader it 
presented its little skit. The hare and the tortoise staged their 
race, Little Black Sambo lost his coat to the tiger, the Three 
Little Pigs were frightened by the Big Bad Wolf, Dumbo the 
elephant did a dance, Eeyore lost his tail and Pooh found it 
Pupils off stage supplied the words and sound effects since 
the children’s voices sounded muffled inside the masks, but 
the eHect was completely satisfying. 

The second act was the wedding. The tortoise was the 
preacher, Donald Duck was best man, Flower the skunk sang 
an appropriate wedding song. Then, to the strains of the 
wedding march, came the procession right through the center 
of the auditorium. Rabbits and ducks were the ushers, the 
Three Pigs and the racoon were bridesmaids, Little Black 
Sambo was the ring bearer, the Pussy Cat clung to the arm 
of the tiger, and Dumbo the elephant bore the end of the 


lace curtain train! 


Isabell Kingsbury is a sixth grade teacher at Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Vera Soles, art instructor, helped with this project. 


Large ears, noses, elephant trunks could be formed of chicken wire and wired to the head. 
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NELLIE B. BURROW 


WEAVING WITH 8 


Weaving with scrap material! What a lot of fun you can 


have! Shavings from the woodshop, window blinds cut into 
strips, painted and shellacked, will make lovely mats fos 


Melon 
strung end to end as beads 


out-of-door acorn-squash, watermelon 


seeds 


serving 


give beautiful deep 


Weaving can be made more interesting and exciting 


when new and unusual materials are used. Discarded 
scraps of all sorts can be salvaged and used to add 


stimulating experimental textures right on the loom. 


CRAP MATERIAL 


shadows when woven with raffias, rags and yarns. True 
some of these articles cannot be washed, but what an ex 
cellent way to teach color, design, and texture in a weaving 


The children love it! 


scrap material tossed into a wastebasket when it could have 


class. How many times have we seen 


Scrap materials being used on this loom include odds and ends of many threads in the warp. Rust and taupe coat linings, 
gray blue-green suede cut in narrow strips, and an occasional gold strip are included in the weft. Rya knots are of suede. 
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Acorn-squash and melon seeds, strung end to end as beads, 
give the interest of texture and shadow to the top piece. 
Below, wide straw bands salvaged from the hat from Jamaica 
were combined with red rickrack and blue-green roving here. 


| 


been such a challenge to create something different and 


exciting. The old hat from Jamaica was picked up time and 





again to be discarded and each time it was put aside with 
the thought, ‘I hate to throw it away; it must be good for 
something.” We used it in the place mat with scraps of red 
rickrack from the clothing classes 

We found the home arts area had no end of source 
material when we decided to try a problem of weaving with 
scrap. Burlap bags (goodness knows how long they had 
been in the storage closet) were unraveled so we could have 
the warp threads. It was such a nuisance to clip off the ends 
of the welt threads, as we saved the warp. So we drew out 
three warp threads, stitched a line on the machine the length 
of the bag, counted over three warp threads, then cut this 
strip from the bag. We pulled these three warp threads from 
the strip and had a nice little frill of jute, as shown in the 
picture. This frill hid the torn edge of the straw bands By 
combining red plaid gingham, cut on the bias, with this frill, 
and adding green boucle with the burlap warp, we made 
another mat. For still another, rust corduroy, left over from 
a sport coat, was cut into narrow lengthwise strips and used 
to make Rya knots. A row of dark-green cotton roving 
was drawn in for contrast; then smoky-tan chenille broken 
by lines of rust cotton warp was added. 

A scrap of coat lining (blue warp and gold weft), a 
changeable blue-gray fabric, was our next problem. To 
this we added gray darning cotton and some odds and ends 
of gray blue-green leather (suede), which we cut into very 
narrow strips so it could be used. The warp was made from 
leftover strings. There were white threads wound with silver, 
yellow Egyptian cotton, and various weights and shades of 
gray threads. 

Oilcloth, a discard from the roll when the pantry shelves 
were cleaned, was tried. li was cut into one-quarter inch 
widths and put in the shed as one wouldwse reed or bamboo 
Red and white crepe paper, twisted by hand (the twister 
block did not give the pleasing change of color which we 
wanted) and used alternately with the oilcloth made an 
attractive mat for the outdoor table 

A marquisette glass curtain torn into one-half inch 
strips, a changeable green and yellow chiffon scarf of 
smaller strips, nine or ten ends of number fifty sewing thread 
(white) and some gold cotton warp threads will make a beau- 
tiful warp. On this we will experiment with strands of 
straw lace (a relic of the ‘gay nineties’) and all the ma- 
terials which we can find in warm neutral tones, and we will 
accent them with dark earth tones and a dash of brilliant 
color. We will try many colored ends as one yarn, twisted 
looped or knotted. Scrap —''the stuff dreams are made of.”’ 


Nellie B. Burow, one of Connecticut's outstanding teachers, 


weaves ingenuity into her art work at Stamford High School. 
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Our own variety of burlap frill is featured in above mat. oilcloth and chenille, while the upper piece uses right and 


In the samples below oilcloth strips were placed in the wrong sides of oilcloth with roving, chenille, and cotton 


shed as one would use bamboo. The lower piece combines warp. The oilcloth was cut into one-quarter inch strips. 














Above samples show the use of marquisette curtain material. In the example below, rust-colored corduroy was cut into 
Folded paper, right background, is inserted for open areas. narrow lengthwise strips and used to make the Rya knots. 
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Erie teachers got down to the level of the children when they made such things as this. 


ART WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


Elementary school teachers examine a display which helps to explain block printing work. 
















Blackboard drawing is discussed with elementary teachers. 


Soap carvings by teachers who participated in the workshop. 


When teachers take time off to try their own hands 
at art activity they may develop new interests and 
find their own teac hing improved. Local workshops 


can do much for both the teacher and her students. 


An all-day art workshop for children, held at an Erie, 
Pennsylvania, elementary school during American Educa- 
tion Week last year proved so interesting to the teachers that 
they asked if they could have one of their own. The super- 
intendent of schools, Dr. John Hickey, and George ‘.. 
Deimel, coordinator of art, made tentative plans to set up a 
workshop as an after-school activity in an abandoned school, 
and announcements of the plan were sent to the nineteen ele- 
mentary schools. The response was excellent, and seventy- 
two teachers representing each of the nineteen schools 


signed up to take part. Attendance was on a voluntary 
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basis, and sessions were held each Wednesday afternoon 



















































from 4:00 to 5:30 for a period of two months last spring 

The announced purpose of the workshop was to enrich 
instruction, to meet local artists, to exchange ideas, and to 
learn the new trends in art education. It provided an op- 
portunity for the elementary teachers to participate in various 
art activities. Each meeting featured a quest artist, dem- 
onstrator, or guest speaker who presented a fifteen-minute 
talk, demonstration, or technique. Teachers then grouped 
according to their own interests and worked on individual 
problems. They made figures from soap, constructed three- 
dimensional posters, painted, made drawings, and bent wire 
into objects. They whittled, and modeled in clay. They 
tried easel painting, applied design to crafts, did figure 
drawings, and analyzed abstract paintings. They watched 
finger painting, paper sculpture, and then tried it themselves 
They practiced blackboard drawing, and listened to talks 
on such subjects as ‘Art in the Elementary School’ and 
“Design."’ The teachers participating had a good time, 
learned to create on their own, and art instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools was improved 

As a result of the success of the elementary art work- 
shop of last spring many teachers requested the art depart- 
ment to continue the workshop this year and broaden its 
scope to include secondary school teachers. This year's 
workshop is divided into three groups, for primary, inter- 
mediate, and secondary teachers, to provide for the varied 
problems of each teaching division. Each group has a 
leader and a separate program, although the sessions are 
held on the same evening. The workshop meets this year 
at the Erie Public Museum at 4:00 p.m. on one Thursday 
each month, and a short social period precedes the activities 
The workshop continues on an informal, come-when-you- 
want-to basis. Teachers were asked to suggest subjects 
and activities, and members of the art staff and special 
guests will give demonstrations and lead discussions 

In selecting the themes for the current years program, 
School Arts was highly honored when the committee de- 
cided to follow the monthly themes of the magazine as 
follows: October 29, Old and New Ways of Teaching Art, 
November 19, Art in the Total Sckool Experience; December 
17, Designing as Creative Planning; January 28, Art and 
Personality Development; February 25, Using Materials 
and Tools Creatively; March 25, Art and Community 
Living; April 29, The Artist in Today's World; and May 
27, Art and World Comradeship. Local planning will not 
necessarily follow the development in the magazine, but 
the common theme will be a point of departure for workshop 
activity, and the reference value in School Arts will be avail- 
able to those teaders and teachers who wish to take advan- 
tage of it. We sincerely appreciate this compliment and 
hope that we will be worthy of this confidence 


Material tor this article was provided by Georg: Veime 

coordinator of art for the trie Pennsy 
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It all started during the war. With adequate art materials 
impossible to secure, teachers and students began to experi- 
ment with new and strange things. One day one of my 
sixth graders brought ina long strip of galvanized metal. 
“Found this at the junkyard,” he said. ‘Bet | can make a 
book end out of it."’ For two days he filed his strip of metal, 
rubbed it with steel wool (and great vigor), polished it with 
oil and pumice. Then he rolled up the two ends until the 
rolls almost met in the middle, inserted a book or two, and 
presto! Practical book ends! 

Meanwhile, some of Miss Alice Zimmerman's art 
students in one of the high schools were bringing in scrap 
plastic from another salvage yard, and discovering that all 
kinds of beautiful and interesting things could be made of it 
We two teachers, upon comparing notes, decided that the 


Don’t give up when craft materials are hard to get 
on the open market, or when supplies are limited by 
budgets which favor other activities. Try a visit 


to your local junkyard and put imagination to work. 
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junkyards of our town might be good places to visit. So 
began the first faint idea of a real craft program in our 
schools. Our city of (then) slightly under a hundred thousand 
inhabitants supported two large junkyards Upon visiting 
them, we discovered not only materials that our classes 
could use, but also dealers who were interested in the idea, 
ready with suggestions about tools and processes, and will- 
ing to sell materials to schools cheaply Sometimes they 
forgot to charge at all for an item or two, if our budget made 
us shake our heads regretfully over some tempting dis- 
carded material 

One dealer who was interested in the possibilities of 
plastic sold us boxes of the precious stuff to experiment with 
Several young men from a new plastic company gave a few 


lunch hours to the project of talking to Miss Zimmerman’'s 


The local junkyard is an excellent source for all sorts of scrap materials suitable for use in the school crafts program. 
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students about plastics, and of helping them make a buffer 
from an old washing machine motor—itself a bit of salvage 
from the flood that had ravaged Evansville several years 
before. 
wire. Soon word got around that a couple of school- 


A former 


US barrels of 


One dealer supplied us with scraps of metal and 


teachers were looking for strange materials 
student who owned a small plastic shop gave 
scrap Lucite Another former student contributed large 
beautiful pieces of Plexiglass. Students began to turn out 
lovely plastic picture irames, metal and plastic jewelry, even 
plastic model planes 

One day an upholsterer telephoned that he had a 
barrel of scrap plastic cloth and imitation leather. He had 
Could we? Then hurry and get it 
before he burned it to get it out of the way! 


our students made coin purses, billfolds, belts, bags 


heard we could use it 
That spring all 
While 
one of Miss Zimmerman’s classes made model planes for 
the Navy, a cigar-box manufacturer furnished much of the 
wood. A furniture store sold us scraps of linoleum for next 
to nothing. We found an old letter press ata junkyard 
handmade Christmas cards that year! The local pottery 
gave us once-fired, defective plates which furnished an 
excelient basis for design, and sold us clay for two cents a 
pound. Scrap leather from an archery company, broken 
sheets of veneer from the veneer works, copper scrap from a 
A local lumber- 


roofing company—how they all helped! 


yard offered us all the scrap wood we could find under the 
So we added 


saws after the whistles blew at four o'clock 
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Who would suspect that this fine student work was originally scrap material from factories, consigned to local junkyards? 





wood carving to our curriculum, white pine for the timid, 
walnut and mahogany for the brave! 

By this time two things had happened: The war was 
over, and the craft idea had caught on so well that both 
Miss Zimmerman and | were teaching in the same high 
school, with a full-time craft department. Even with no war 
metal was scarce and expensive, and its purchase required a 
priority rating. The rating we could get, but with a hundred 
seventy-five students working in the craft shop every day 
we were needing more and more materials. The plastic 
companies were now using practically no sheet stock; all 
scrap was reground and cast in molds. With plastic scarce 
the demand for metal became more insistent. Buying new 
metal would have ruined US, financially, in three months 
and suitable scrap was scarce. To make matters worse, one 
of our two largest junkyards burned, and one of our best 
friends in the business died. 

It was then we discovered that the city's largest re- 
frigerator factory maintained a salvage department of its 
own. One morning we sallied forth to see if we could do 


We could! What a day we 
had indeed, plunging headfirst into fascinating barrels of 


business with this company. 


scrap copper, brass, aluminum, wire! Stampings, rings 


discs, pipes, strips—Oh, it was a craft teacher's heaven! 
Since that day, this salvage yard has been our best source of 
supply. 


Enamels, jewelry, metalwork, plastic work, wood carv- 


ings—all these and many more products of our craft 




















classes have their origin in scrap. The conseavent saving 
enables us to buy more specialized goods on the open 
market and we find it possible to run our full-time craft shop 
at a reasonable figure. We also find that it develops the 
ingenuity and creative ability of our students to work out 
the design possibilities of all the pipes, rings, and odd-shaped 
stampings that are the by-products of the manufacture of a 
refrigerator or an airplane. Such processes as soldering, 
etching, sawing, carving, annealing, oxidizing—all are 
introduced as the need arises. Many of our tools too, are 
bought at salvage prices, especially when a factory goes out 
of business, or a retooling job is in process. We use scrap 
in our jewelry class and in our summer craft workshop at the 
college, too. We bought some, also, for the craft shop of 
the university where we were students for five summers 

We count many of our best professional friends among 
the men who work at the junkyards, salvage departments 
and lumberyards of our city. These include the helpful 
workmen who watch for things we might use, as well as a 
few of the class the workmen refer to as ‘‘the wheels.’’ We 
find the two groups equally pleasant, equally interested and 
helpful. | think the whole situation gives all of us—school- 


marms, workmen, and ‘‘wheels'’—a feeling of belonging to 





one community, engaged in learning all we can, running 


the town to the best of our ability, and getting the next gen- 








Original projects from scrap materials made by students of the Francis Joseph Reitz High School at Evansville, Indiana. 
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Discarded materials ready for use by imaginative pupils. 


eration ready to take over. Each year we try to add at 
least one new cralt to our offerings This year we hope to 
add weaving. Anyone have any yarn to give away, or any 


looms to sell cheap? 


Bernice A. Stevens teaches crafts at Francis Joseph Reitz 
High School, Evansville, Indiana, and taught at Evansville 
College during the summer session. Illustrations are by 
Alice E. Zimmerman, teacher of crafts at the same school. 





A New and Revolutionary | 
Art Medium "goes to Schoo! 





@ No art curriculum is complete unless it includes the newest 





and most exciting art medium—the Flo-master. This “miracle 

pen with the FELT tip” produces tones varying from the 

lightest tint to the deepest shade—and lines from a 

hair's breadth to a 7% inch stroke. It comes with four 
sizes of felt tips—easily interchanged. 








Is it any wonder that art teachers in schools 
throughout America are so enthusiastic about 
this new versatile art tool which permits an 
unlimited variation in techniques! They have 





found it ideal for classroom and “location” 
studies. Actually, the Flo-master is a whole 
artist's kit in one pocket-size unit. 


Use it for sketching, illustrating, designing, 
lettering, cartoons, layouts. Flo-master Inks— 
instant-drying, waterproof, smudgeproof— 
available in 8 colors including black. 


In addition to its use in the teaching of art, 








the Flo-master performs more than 100 tasks in 
the school. To mention a few: preparing visual aids 
of all kinds—flash cards, posters, charts, 





maps; marking athletic equipment, pupils’ 
overshoes, coat hooks; identifying projects in 


industrial arts. It writes on any surface. 


On sale at stationers, art or school supply houses 





FLO-MASTER ART BULLETIN 
FREE shows how leading 
ee” professional artists 
use the Flo-master 


FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BULLETIN 


shows scores of ways teachers 

are using the Flo-master 

Write for your copies to Cushman & Denison Mfg. ¢ 

Dept. A-13, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y 
. . . 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR 


1954 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


School Arts publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and advertisers. Use it as a check list in ordering 
art and craft materials, equipment, and publications, or in locating schools, travel opportunities and other services. The 
numbers following the products or services listed below refer to the firms listed in the directory on page 38. 


Adhesives—3, 10, 26, 30, 34, 40, 47, 61, 
67, 70, 77, 86, 87, 99, 108, 112, 127, 128 
129, 130, 136, 143, 153, 159, 162, 167, 
172, 182, 186, 187, 188, 210, 216, 219. 


Airbrush Equipment—28, 36, 47, 73, 
77, 86, 87, 90, 106, 117, 129, 156, 159, 
165, 191, 209, 211, 219, 227, 233. 
Aprons, Students—39 

Basketry Supplies—11, 30, 34, 40, 49, 
67, 93, 96, 127, 152, 199, 207, 229 
Beads—11, 30, 34, 40, 41, 45, 49, 86, 93, 
96, 99, 100, 121, 128, 207, 225, 229, 235 
Black Light Equipment and Supplies— 
77, 86, 134, 172, 204 

Bookbinding Supplies and Equipment— 
34, 121, 199. 

Books: Art—6, 7, 21, 22, 27, 28, 36, 40, 
42, 45, 47, 50, 56, 60, 64, 77, 86, 87, 95, 
97, 99, 103, 107, 112, 116, 124, 127, 130 
138, 159, 164, 173, 209, 221, 231, 238 
Books: Design—11, 21, 22, 28, 36, 40, 
45, 47, 49, 50, 60, 64, 67, 76, 77, 86, 87 
95, 99, 107, 116, 121, 124, 127, 130, 136, 
138, 143, 159, 164, 181, 183, 195, 199 


Books: Handicraft—6, 7, 11, %2, 28, 30 
35, 36, 40, 41, 45, 46, 49, 50, 53, 60, 64, 
67, 70, 77, 86, 87, 95, 96, 99, 103, 109 
110, 112, 116, 121, 123, 124, 128, 130, 
136, 138, 143, 159, 172, 177, 181, 182 
183, 195, 198, 199, 201, 202, 214, 231 


Books: Lettering—11, 22, 28, 30, 36, 40, 
47, 49, 60, 64, 67, 70, 77, 86, 95, 103, 112 


Braiding and Knotting Supplies—11, 
28, 30, 40, 41, 49, 67, 93, 96, 99, 100, 123 
127, 136, 162, 187, 199, 207, 214, 229, 235 


Brushes, Artists’—14, 23, 26, 30, 34, 36, 
40, 45, 47, 49, 57, 60, 65, 67, 73. 77, 84 
86, 87, 90, 97, 99, 113, 116, 127, 128, 129, 
136, 143, 153, 156, 159, 170, 172, 182, 
187, 188, 191, 193, 209, 211, 227, 231 
Canvass—5, 36, 45, 47, 60, 67, 70, 73, 
87, 97, 99, 127, 130, 153, 156, 159, 170 
182, 191, 206, 219, 227, 231 

Casin Colors—28, 30, 34, 36, 70, 77, 97, 
127, 130, 159, 170, 206, 219 

Casts, Plaster—67, 156, 172, 207, 222 
Catalogue Available to School Arts 
Readers—4, 5, 11, 12, 16, 19, 22, 26, 30 
36, 40, 45, 49, 50, 52, 55, 59, 60, 65, 67 
73, 82, 84, 86, 87, 88, 90, 96, 99, 100, 103 
113, 116, 127, 128, 130, 137, 141, 143 
148, 152, 153, 156, 159, 161, 162, 167 
172, 173, 177, 181, 182, 183, 185, 187, 
195, 199, 200, 201, 204, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 211, 212, 214, 223, 227, 229, 231 


Ceramic Supplies—4, 11, 15, 40, 43, 45 
48, 49, 65, 67, 75, 86, 90, 105, 106, 115 
116, 117, 123, 127, 131, 156, 159, 169 
172, 175, 182, 195, 207, 209, 215, 218, 
222, 229, 234, 237 

Chalk—4, 6, 19, 26, 30, 34, 36, 40, 67, 70, 
87,99, 119, 127, 182, 188, 203, 209, 219 
Chalkboard—19, 34, 45, 70, 73, 77, 99, 
159, 228 

Charcoal—34, 36, 40, 47, 60, 86, 87, 97 
99, 170, 203, 219, 227, 228, 231 


Clays, Pottery—4, 65, 169, 222 


Cleaners and Erasers—6, 34, 40, 47, 60, 
62,69, , 92,97, 99, 136, 180, 227, 231 
Color Charts and Guides—6, 60 ,77, 86, 

99, 113, 182, 206, 209, 227, 231 

Colors, Ceramic—4, 65, 169, 222 

Cork Craft—28, 49, 67, 96, 99,100, 128, 
136, 152, 161, 187, 199, 299 
Crayons—4, 6, 8, 19, 26, 28, 30, 34, 36, 
40, 45, 47, 62, 67, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87, 99 
127, 130, 136, 153, 159, 182, 188, 206 
219, 227, 220. 33% 

Design Packets—55, 67, 130, 136, 143, 
161, 182 

Designs: Fashion—103 

Designs: Perforated—55, 130 

Designs: Stencil—11, 30, 34, 36, 40, 49, 
50, 67, 73, 77, 86, 116, 127, 128, 130 
136, 1359, 161, 172, 182, 199, 229, 234 
Designs: Transfer—34, 36, 50, 77, 136, 
153, 159, 229, 234, 238. 

Disposal Palettes—9, 11, 28, 30, 34, 36 
45, 47, 60, 67, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87, 97, 127 
130, 136, 156, 159, 170, 182, 227, 229 
231, 238 

Drawing Devices—8, 34, 60, 73, 90, 99, 
172, 188, 191, 197, 209, 219, 223, 227 
Dry Colors—5, 6, 26, 28, 34, 40, 60, 67, 
70, 73, 86, 99, 127, 129, 136, 156, 189 
219, 227, 228, 229 
Dyes—33, 45, 53, 67, 123, 128, 152, 162 
Easels, Boards and Tables—11, 19, 28 
30, 34, 36, 57, 60, 67, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87 
97, 99, 121, 130, 156, 159, 182, 197, 219 
227, 229, 231 

Enameling Equipment and Supplies— 
4, 11, 40, 63, 67, 77, 99, 136, 146, 167, 
209, 212, 234 

Etching Tools and Supplies—30, 45, 50, 
63, 86, 90, 99, 123, 143, 146, 148, 172 
182, 187, 219, 227, 229 

Exhibitions, Art—Craft—42, 60, 135 
Feltcraft Supplies—ii, 30, 40, 67, 79, 
99, 100, 123, 136, 147, 152, 162, 172 
187, 199, 229 

Figurines, Unpainted—93, 116, 129, 
143, 172, 175, 209 

Films, Art and Craft—16, 22, 26, 60, 
83, 122, 139, 236 

Filmslides and Strips—16, 71, 176, 196, 
217, 236 

Finger Paints—4, 5, 6, 11, 19, 26, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 40, 45, 47, 49, 67, 70, 73, 77, 86 
99, 127, 130, 136, 153, 156, 159, 199, 
209, 229, 230 

Frames, Art and Exhibit—36, 42, 60, 
87, 126, 127, 176, 182 

Furniture, Art and Craft—28, 34, 73 
87, 159, 192, 197. 227 

Glazes—4, 65, 169, 222 

Glues—3, 10, 34, 36, 40, 61, 67, 70, 77, 
86, 87, 99, 100, 112, 116, 117, 123, 130 
136, 153, 162, 172, 182, 186, 188, 207 


Handicraft Tools and Supplies—1' 
19, 25, 28, 30, 40, 41, 45, 48, 49, 50, 52 
60, 63, 67, 77, 86, 88, 90, 93, 96, 99, 100 
108, 113, 116, 117, 123, 127, 128, 129 


130, 132, 136, 137, 143, 147, 148, 152 
153, 159, 163, 167, 169, 172, 177, 187 
189, 194, 199, 207, 208, 209, 229, 235 


Indian Costumes, Curios and Crafts— 
40, 49, 127, 154, 168, 229, 235 

Inks: Block Printing—5, 6, 11, 19, 28, 
34, 36, 40, 45, 49, 60, 67, 70, 73, 86, 87 
96, 97, 99, 120, 127, 136, 152, 156, 159 
187, 206, 219, 227 

Inks: Drawing and Colored—5, 6, 13, 
30, 34, 47, 60, 61, 67, 70, 77, 84, 97, 99, 
112, 113, 120, 130, 182, 186, 188, 206 
219, 227, 229, 231 

Jewelry Making Tools and Supplies— 
15, 20, 30, 40, 45, 63, 88, 89, 90, 98, 111, 
114, 117, 123, 127, 132, 137, 146, 147, 
148, 172, 187, 189, 201, 207, 208, 229 
Kilms—4, 11, 36, 40, 43, 45, 65, 67, 75, 
717, 99, 104, 106, 115, 117, 123, 127, 209, 
212, 222, 229, 234 

Knives, Stencil and Carving—28, 30, 
34, 36, 40,'47, 49, 50, 60, 63, 67, 73, 77 
86, 96, 97, 99, 120, 127, 128, 130, 136, 
143, 152, 153, 159, 163, 187, 191, 194 
207, 219, 229, 235, 238 
Lacquer—11, 30, 34, 36, 49, 60, 63, 67 
10, 80, 99, 105, 123, 128, 130, 143, 159, 
167, 172%, 207, 210 

Leads: Black, Colored—8, 34, 36, 68, 
69, 77, 86, 92, 127, 130, 188, 219, 299 
Leathercraft Tools and Supplies—11, 
12, 19, 30, 38, 40, 41, 44, 49, 52, 63, 67 
10, 82, 93, 96, 99, 108, 127, 128, 133, 
136, 143, 147, 152, 153, 162, 163, 184, 
187, 199, 207, 214, 229, 235 

Linoleum Blocks, Tools and Supplies— 
6,11, 19, 28, 34, 36, 40, 45, 49, 60, 63, 67 
10, 73, 77, 86, 87, 96, 97, 99, 120, 123, 
127, 130, 136, 152, 159, 182. 187. 199 
219, 227, 229, 235 

Liquid Rubber for Molds—3, 11, 25, 
28, 30, 36, 40, 45, 49, 67, 70, 73, 75, 86. 
96, 99, 123, 127, 129, 136, 143, 156, 172 
191, 209, 219, 226 229, 234 

Mat and Mount Boards—i7, 34, 36, 
42, 60, 67, 86, 87, 151, 156. 159, 182, 188 
191, 219, 297 

Metalcraft Tools and Supplies—11, 30 
40, 63, 77, 98, 99, 100, 117, 123, 127, 
128, 136, 143, 146, 147, 153, 163, 172 
187, 189, 199, 207, 208, 211, 229, 235 
Modeling Clay, Tools and Supplies—4, 
6, 11, 13, 19, 26, 30, 34, 36, 43, 45, 47, 
48, 49, 60, 67, 70, 73, 75, 77, 87, 97, 99 
113, 117, 123, 1297, 128, 130, 143, 159 
172, 187, 191, 199, 207, 209, 219, 299 
Molds, Rubber—25, 29, 40, 45, 49, 67, 
10, 123, 136, 143, 153, 207, 229, 234 
Moulage Materials—67, 75, 172, 199 
Mural and Wall Paints—30, 36, 60, 67, 
84, 86, 156, 159, 182, 227 

Oil Colors—5, 11, 28, 34, 36, 40, 45, 57 
60, 67, 73, 77, 84, 86, 87, 97, 99, 113 
127, 130, 136, 143, 153, 159, 170, 188 
191, 193, 206, 211. 219, 297. 231 
Paint, Fluorescent—36, 47, 60, 69, 70, 
17, 86, 87, 99, 130, 134, 136, 143, 159 
167, 172, 182, 204, 229 


Continued page 18 
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Paper: Artist's Board, Sketching and 
Drawing—17, 28, 30, 34, 36, 45, 47, 60, 
61, 73, 97, 127, 130, 151, 156, 159, 182 
188, 191, 200, 219, 223, 227, 231 
Paper: Colored Gummed—7, 34, 36, 
58, 67, 70, 77, 87, 99, 121, 136, 156, 188 
Paper: Construction and Poster—6, 7, 
11, 28, 30, 34, 36, 40, 45, 47, 67, 70, 73, 
86, 87, 99, 127, 130, 159, 188, 219 
Paper: Crepe—17, 19, 34, 40, 58, 86, 
99, 127, 136, 156, 188, 219 
Paste—3, 10, 26, 28, 34, 47, 61, 67, 70 
17, 112, 127, 159, 188, 219, 229 
Pastels—4, 5, 34, 36, 45, 47, 60, 67, 69, 
10, 73, 86, 87, 97, 127, 130, 153, 156, 
59, 182, 206, 209, 219, 227, 228 
Pencils: Charcoal—6, 11, 28, 30, 36, 
40, 45, 60, 67, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87, 92, 97, 
99, 127, 130, 159, 170, 182, 188, 203, 
219, 227, 229, 231 
Pencils: Colored—8, 19, 28, 30, 36, 40, 
45, 60, 62, 67, 68, 69, 70, 73, 92, 99, 136, 
159, 160, 179, 188, 203, 219, 229 
Pencils: Drawing—8, 11, 19, 28, 36, 40, 
45, 60, 62, 67, 68, 69, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87, 
92, 99, 127, 130, 136, 159, 179, 182, 188 
Pencils: Marking—11, 30, 60, 62, 67, 
68, 69, 73, 77, 86, 87, 92, 99, 130, 136. 
159, 182, 188, 203, 219, 227, 229, 231 
Pencils: Sketching—28, 36, 40, 45, 60, 
62, G7, GB, OF, 70, 73, BT, 92,.F9, 13%, 
159, 160, 182, 188, 203, 219, 229 
Pencils: Water Color—8, 11, 36, 40, 45, 
60, 62, 67, 68, 69, 70, 73, 86, 92, 99, 127, 
159, 179, 188, 203, 219, 229 
Penholders—8, 11, 30, 34, 36, 60, 67, 
69, 713, 86, 87, 90, 92, 99, 120, 127, 130, 
136, 156, 159,°179, 182, 188, 194, 209 
Pens, Lettering and Drawing—11, 19, 
34, 36, 40, 60, 67, 73, 74, 77, 86, 87, 90, 
99, 120, 127, 136, 156, 159, 182, 188, 194. 
219, Sas, S34, B27, 231 
Pens, Marking, Felt Tip—19, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 54, 66, 67, 81, 84, 86, 87, 127, 
130, 141, 156, 159, 182, 186, 188, 219 









































Pictures and Prints—7, 42, 77, 135, 176. 
Plastic Lacings—11, 30, 40, 41, 45, 49, 
67, 710, 88, 93, 96, 99, 100, 128, 130, 136 
143, 152, 153, 187, 199, 214, 235 
Plastic Modeling Material—4, 13, 28, 33, 
36, 67, 70, 75, 91, 99, 123, 136, 190, 229 
Plastic Relief Colors—28, 36, 55, 156 
Plastic, Sheet and Block—30, 45, 49, 73, 
88, 93, 111, 143, 172, 199, 207 

Pottery Wheels—4, 11, 15, 40, 43, 45, 
48, 65, 67, 15, 77, 106, 115, 117, 127, 136 
182, 209, 222, 234. 

Presses, Block Printing—19, 28, 30, 34, 
40, 43, 60, 67, 86, 87, 96, 99, 120, 127, 
130, 136, 152, 159, 182, 199, 227, 229 
Presses, Etching—156, 227. 

Refill Lead Holders—8, 30, 34, 36, 62, 
68, 69, 73, 77, 86, 92, 159, 160, 182, 188, 
191, 203, 219, 227, 229. 

Schools: Art—1, 31, 32, 150, 155, 157 
182, 205, 220 

Schools: Crafft—30, 31, 70, 116, 143,171 
Schools: Design—31, 32, 155, 205, 220 
Schools: Fashion—144, 205 

Scissors and Shears—2, 19, 28, 30, 34, 
36, 40, 63, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87, 90, 143, 156, 
159, 163, 182, 188, 189, 207, 214, 219 
Screens, Projection—19, 83, 99, 196 
Sculpture Material—11, 13, 34, 48, 67, 
70, 73, 75, 77, 87, 99, 123, 129, 136, 159. 
172, 182, 190, 209, 219, 222, 234. 
Shelicraft, Projects and Supplies—40, 
45, 49, 70, 85, 96, 111, 128, 130, 147, 153. 
162, 166, 172, 185, 187, 199, 207, 229 
Silk Screen Supplies and Equipment— 
6, 28, 34, 47, 60, 86, 87, 96, 99, 130, 151, 
156, 172, 193, 199, 207, 219, 230 
Spatter Craft Supplies—19, 28, 34, 36, 
67, 10, 99, 130, 136, 159, 186, 187, 199 
Statuary, Decorative—36, 172 

Stones, Semiprecious—15, 18, 20, 48, 
89, 132, 172, 201, 208 


‘ 








Tape, Cellophane—Transparent and 
Colored—28, 34 36, 70, 73, 77, 86, 87, 
130, 136, 149, 156, 159, 182, 188 193 


Tempera Colors—4, 5, 6, 11, 13, 19, 26 
30, 34, 36, 40, 45, 47, 49, 60, 70, 77, 87, 
96, 97. 99, 113, 127, 143, 153, 172, 175 
182, 186, 187, 188, 193, 199, 206. 209 
219, 227, 228, 229 

Textile Paints—4, 6, 11, 13, 19, 28, 34, 
40, 45, 49, 55, 60, 67, 70, 75, 84, 86, 96 
99, 116, 128, 130, 136, 143, 145, 156 
159, 167, 172, 186, 188, 199, 206, 207 
209, 219, 227, 228, 229, 238 


Threads, Cotton Embroidery—123, 140, 
142, 145 

Tracing Paper—7, 30, 34, 36, 47, 60, 
67, 73, 77, 87, 93, 97, 99, 128, 162, 182 
188, 191, 207, 214, 219, 223, 227, 229 
Travel—37, 94, 158, 217 


Varnishes, Artists’—5, 11, 13, 36, 40 
45, 47, 60, 70, 84, 86, 87, 97, 113, 127 
130, 136, 153, 156, 159, 161, 167, 182, 188 
206, 219, 227, 229, 231 


Visual Aid Equipment and Supplies— 
51, 71, 72, 77, 86, 90, 121, 176, 196 


Water Colors—4, 5, 6, 11, 19, 26, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 40, 45, 47, 49, 60, 67, 70, 73, 77 
86, 87, 97, 99, 113, 127, 134, 136, 156, 
159, 170, 172, 175, 182, 206, 207, 219 
227, B29, F351 


Water Color Crayons—6, 36, 40, 45, 60, 
GT, GP, 13, BI, 9, 127, 203, 219, 227 
Wax, Sealing—58, 112, 123, 182, 188 
Weaving Supplies and Equipment— 
24, 40, 46, 49, 78, 99, 100, 101, 109, 118 
136, 140, 142, 178 

Wood-carving Tools—i1, 36, 40, 45, 
49, 60, 63, 77, 86, 90, 96, 99, 117, 127, 
130, 136, 153. 156, 162, 187. 189. 191, 
194, 199, 207, 219, 235 

Wooden Articles to Decorate—11, 28, 
30, 36, 40, 45, 67, 93, 100, 127, 130, 136 
139, 167, 187, 199, 211, 229 
Yarns—34, 40, 45, 46, 70, 78, 99, 102, 
118, 127, 136, 140 
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1. Abbe School of Fine Art 1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 31. Boston Museum School 230 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
2. Acme Shear Company 100 Hicks St., Bridgeport 1, Conn 32. Boston University 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
3. Adhesive Products Corp 1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y 33. Boyle-Midway, Inc 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥ 
4. American Art Clay Co 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind 34. Milton Bradley Co. 74 Park St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
5. American Artists’ Color Works, Inc 35. Chas. T. Branford Co 551 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass 
5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 36. Brush N Palette 425 Walt Whitman Rd., Huntington Sta., N. Y 

6. The American Crayon Co. 1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 37. Bureau of University Travel 11 Boyd St., Newton 58, Mass 
7. American Graphic Inc 453 Coit St., Irvington 11, N 38. F. Byrd, Leathercraft Supplier 3406 Montrose Ave., Richmond 22, Va 
8. American Lead Pencil Co. 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 39. Canvas Products Corp 19 E. McWilliams St., Fond Du Lac, Wis 
9. John J. Anthony 15 East 58th St., New York 22, N. Y 40. Cleveland Crafts Co. 4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
10. Arabol Mfg. Co 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 41. Colo-Craft 1424 Market St., Denver 2, Colo. 
11. Art Craft Supply Co 2936 West 7th St., Fort Worth, Texas 42. The Colonial Art Co. 1336 N. W. First St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla 
12. Art in Leather 411 Joseph Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y 43. Conestoga Pottery Co Box 47, Wayne, Pa 
13. Artone Color Corp. 21 W. Third St., New York 12, N.Y. 44. J. J. Connolly 181 William St., New York 7, N. Y 
14. Art & Sign Brush Mfg. Corp. 36-32 34th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y 45. Crafters of Pine Dunes Oostburg, Wis 
15. Bal ienwlactucing Co. Burlington, Wis. 46. Craft & Hobby Book Service Coast Route, Monterey, Calif 
16. Bailey Films, Inc 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 47. Craftint Mfg. Co. E. 152nd & Collamer, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
17. Chas. T. Bainbridge's Sons 20 Cumberland St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y 48. Craftools, Inc. 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
18 wee J. Barry Co. 447 Book Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 49. Craft Service 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y 
19 eckley-Cardy Co 1632 Indiana, Chicago 16, Ill. 50. Craft Service Supply 6431 Perry, St. Louis 20, Mo 
20. Ernest W. Beissinger 417 Clark Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 51. Craftsmen's Guild 1001 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 38, Calif 
21. Bellman Publishing Co P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass 52. Crown Leather Co. 22 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y. 
22. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill 53. W. Cushing & Co P.O. Box 249, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine 
23. Bergen Brush Supplies 110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 54. Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 153 W. 23rd St., New York 11 
24. Bergman Looms Route 1, Box 185, Poulsbo, Wash 55. CVH Laboratories Co. 221 Brighton Ave., West End, N. J. 
25. Bersted's Hobby Craft, Inc Monmouth, Ill. 56. The John Day Company 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
26. Binney & Smith Co. 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 57. Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 119 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
27. Blenis Publishing Co New Madison, Ohio 58. Dennison Manufacturing Co 300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass 
28. Block Artists’ Materials Co 76 Weybosset St., Providence 3, R. | 59. Denver Art Museum 1300 Logan St., Denver 3, Colo 
29. Blue Rapids Supply Co ; Blue Rapids, Kans 60. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 223 N. 15th St., Louisville, Ky. 
30. Boin Arts & Crafts Co 91 Morris St., Morristown, N. J 61. Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co. 2165S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
William Dixon, Inc 
Dover Publications, Inc 


167 Wayne St., Jersey City 3, N. j 
32-42 E. Kinney St., Newark 1, N. J. 
1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc 45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 
Dri-Flo Mfg. Co 642 East Ten Mile Rd., Hazel Park, Mich 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply Co. 

2312 National Rd., Wheciing, W. Va. 
Eagle Pencil Co 703 East 13th St., New York 9, N.Y 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y 
Educational Equipment Co., Inc. 69 West 23rd St., New York 10,N. Y 
Educational Services 1730 Eve St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Educational Services, RCA Victor Division Camden 2, N. J. 
B. K. Elliott Co 126 Sixth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Esterbrook Pen Co. Camden 1, N. J. 
Ettl Studios, Inc Ett! Art Center, Glenville, Conn 
Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc. 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Frederick J. Fawcett, Inc 129 South St., Boston 11, Mass 
The Felt Crafters Plaistow, N. H 
Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc 136 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Felt-Point Pen Div., Marsh Co Belleville, Ill 
Fiebing Chemical Co. 518 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Film Classic Exchange 11 E. Main St., Fredonia, N 
Floquil Products, Inc Cobleskill, N y 
Florida Supply House 415 12th St., Bradenton, Fla 
J. G. Fraser, Ltd 621 W. Pender St., Vancouver 2, B. C 
A. |. Friedman, Inc 20 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y 
Fry Plastics Co 7826 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif 
The Gem Exchange Bayfield, Colo 
Gemexco, Inc 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y 
General Glaze Corp 1602 Union Ave., Baltimore 11, Md 
General Pencil Co. 67 Fleet St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Robert J. Golka Co 400 Warren Ave., Brockton, Mass 
Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., New York 5, N. Y 
Greenberg: Publisher 201 E. 57th St., New York 22,N. Y 
Griffin Craft Supplies 5626 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 472 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
T. B. Hagstoz & Son 709 Sansom St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
J. L. Hammett Co. 290 Main St., oa 42, Mass. 
The Handcrafters 1-9 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 
Hand-Skill Looms, Inc 59 Social St “Woonsocket, R | 
Hand Weaving Yarn Co P.O. Box 7145, Elkins Park, (i 
Harper & Brothers 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Harper Electric Furnace Corp 39 River St., Buffalo 4, N. Y 
Harper's Ceramic Studio 450 N. Main St., Angola, N. Y 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus, O. 
Harvard University Press 44 Francis Ave., Boston, Mass 
Hauser & Reisfeld, Inc 33 Spruce St., New York 38, N. Y 
Robert F. Heartz Epping, N. H 
D. C. Heath & Co 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass 
R. Myles Herber 1360 Hicks St., New York 69, N. Y 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
Hillman Importing & Trading Co 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
Hobby Art Corp General Delivery, New York 7, N.Y 
The O. Hommel Co P.O. Box 475, Pittsburgh 30 Pa 
House of Progression 610 So. Brand Blvd., Gle ndale, Calif 
Howard & Smith, Inc 22524 Woodward Ave., Detroit 20, ‘Mich 
Hughes-Fawcett, Inc 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc Huntington, Ind 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 7th & State Sts., Camden 1, N. J. 
Ideal School Supply Co 8312 So. Birkhof Ave. Chicago 20 it 
Int'l Film Bureau, Inc. 57 E. Jackson Bi vd., came 4 
International Handicraft Services P.O. Box 88, Brooklyn 3, N. Y 
International Textbook Co 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa 
f Johnson & Co 22 North William St - New York 38, N.Y 

alen's Frame Shop 158 So. Broad St., Trenton 8, N. J 
Ken-Kaye Krafts Co. 1277 Washington St., West Newton 65, Mass 
Kit Kraft 7373 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif 
A. Ludwig Klein & Son 621 So. 9th St , Philadelphia 47, Pa 
La Clair Craft Supplies 1245 Noriega St., San Francisco 22, Calif 
Lanes Ceramic Supplies 203 Ivy St., Arlington, N. J 
Lapidary Equipment Co., Inc 1545 W. 49th St. Seattle 7, Wash 
J. C. Larson Co. 820 So. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
Lawter Chemicals, Inc 3550 Touhy Ave., Chicago 30, Ill 
The Robert Lee Gallery Newtown, Conn 
Leisurecrafts 528 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Leisure Hour Products 416 Rose St., West Hazelton, Pa 
Leisure Library 112 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y 
Library Films, Inc 25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y 
Lily Mills Co. Shelby, N. C. 
Lockwood Company 340 Boston Post Rd., Milford, Conn 
Lorellyn Weavers Larkspur, Calif 
Mallory Leather Co 185 El Camino, San Bruno, Calif 
McDowell School of Fashion Design 71 West 45th St.. New York 36 
Merribee Art Embroidery Co. 22 West 21st St., New York 10, N. Y 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 10 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 
Metal Findings Corp 150 West 22nd St.. New York 11, N.Y 
Metal Goods Corp 627 Rosedale, St. Louis 12, Mo 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn 
Moore Institute of Art 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co. 4318 Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill 
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199 William St., New York 38. N. Y 
2516 N. Greenview, Chicago 14, Iil 


National Handicraft Co., Inc 
National Model Distributors 
Native American Arts & Crafts 
1018 Pacific Ave., San Bernardino, Calif 
New England School of Art 285 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass 
New York Central Supply Co. 62 Third Ave., New York 3, N.Y 
New York Phoenix School of Design 160 Lexinaton Ave , New York 
New York State Dept. of Commerce 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y 
Nobema Products Corp 141 Greene St.. New York 12. N.Y 
Norma Pencil Corp 137 West 14th St.. New York 11, N. Y 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc. Sandusky, Ohio 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
C. S. Osborne & Co 125 Jersey St., Harrison, N. J 
Oxford University Press, Inc 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 
Paasche Airbrush Co 1909 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 
Pacis Shellcraft Findings Box 279, Bradenton, Fla 
Pactra Chemical Co., Inc. 
1213 N. Highland Ave., Los Qaawe 38, —_ 
Pan-American Shop 822 Lexington Ave., New York 21 
Pemco Corp. 5601 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc. 2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Pi Beta Phi School, Univ. of Tennessee Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
Plasticast Co. P.O. Box 987, Palo Alto, Calif. 
The Platt & Munk Co., Inc 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Pocket Books, Inc 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 
Professional Art Products 845 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann 7 Soper Ave., Baldwin, L. 1, N. Y 
Recreation World Supply Service 
Box 181, Murray Hill Sta., New York 16, N. Y. 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 67 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass 
Reliance Pencil Corp 22 So. Sixth Ave, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Co 351 Sixth Ave, Newark 7, N_ J 
The Ronald Press Co 15 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y 
Philip Rosenthal Co 47 East 9th St., New York 3, N.Y 
Ruddell Hobby Books 461 Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D. ¢ 
S & S Leather Co Cole hester, Conn 
St. Petersburg Shell Novelty Co. Box 56, 22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg, Fla 
Sanford Ink Co Bellwood, Ill 
Sax Bros., Inc. 1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Scharr Stationers 512 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo 
Schrader Instrument Co East Main St., Independence, lowa 
The Sculp-Metal Co 701 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Sculpstone, Inc 178 Suffolk St, New York 2, N. Y 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. Muskegon, Mich. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co 101 Prospect Ave., Cleveland |, Ohio 
Heid! Slocum Company, In¢ 95 Chambers St., New York 8, N.Y 
Jane Snead-Publisher P.O. Box 72, Media, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
Stacor Equipment Co 768 East New York Ave., Brooklyn 3, N.Y 
The Steck Company, Publishers Box 16, Austin 61, lexas 
Sto-Rex Craft 149 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Strathmore Paper Company West Springfield, Mass 
Studio of Sam Kramer 29 West 8th St., New York 1 1. N.Y 
Sunset Books, Lane Publishing Co Menlo Park, Calif 
Swan Pencil Company, Inc 221-5 Fourth Ave., New York 3,N.Y 
Switzer Brothers, Inc 4732 St. Clair Ave, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Syracuse University, School of Art Syracuse 10, N. Y 
Talens & Son, Inc. Union, WN. J. 
Tandy Leather Co Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas 
Technicraft Lapidaries Corp 3560 Broadway, New York 31, N.Y 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, O. 
Testor Chemical Co Rockford, Ill 
Thayer & Chandler 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. Box 656, Highland Park, Ill. 
Tintex Division 485 Filth Ave, New York 17, N. Y 
Chas. A. loebe Leather Co 40 N. Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Touch-O-Magic Box 88, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. P.O. Box 1040, Trenton 6, N. J. 
United Airlines 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 
United Clay Mines Corp 101 Oakland St, Trenton N. J 
University Book Store 610 E. Daniel St 
University of Minnesota, Summer Session 
912 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
University of Nebraska Press. 1125 R St., Lincoln 2, Nebr 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co 1152 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo 
Virginia Van Veen 5 Beekman St., New York 38, N.Y 
Varigraph Company, Inc 841 West Lakeside, Madison, Wis 
Walco Bead Co 37 West 37th St., New York 18, N.Y 
Warren-Knight Co 136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
F. Weber Co. 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Weber Costello Co. 12th & McKinley Sts., Chicago Hgts., Ill. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 307 Harrison St., Davenport, lowa 
Wilson Arts & Crafts Faribault, Minn. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. 
Wiss & Sons Co Newark 7,N. J 
old Air Brush Mfg. Co. 2173 N. California Ave., Chicago 47, Ill 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc 62 Horatio St., New York 14, N.Y 
X-Acto, Inc. 48-41 Van Dam St., Lond Island City 1, N. Y. 
Young America Films, Inc 18 East 41st St. New York 17, N.Y 
Zirco 111 N. Western Ave , Los Angeles 4, Calif 
Jacoband Jane Zook—Decorating Studios P.O. Box 104, Paradise, Pa 
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Art knows no age! And. 
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s add a stimulating touch to the 
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art education throughout America ne 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY — Craftint School Art Materials Price List 





a 
ou 
EADY TO SERVE Y 
” IN THE NEW YEAR = 
swelry-making toolsan 
stalwork and jewelry-ma 
prorsac for teachers and craftsmen = 
for folderon plain and fancy sterling silver 
beads for necklaces, bracelets, 














ORDER today a PEACOCK 
a —I— i 12-inch Loom 








Simple, sturdy 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely used 
in schools and 
homes 





earrings and buttons Pewter vata 
and copper available in sheets RIT 
and circles for bowls and trays FOR 

d catalog S is yours for CAEREE 
Ilustrate a! —_ 


50 cents. Your money 


Showing complete 
on first $3.00 order 


line of original craft 
projects and materials in 
stock for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


4SA W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 






METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY C 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R.1. 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 





Calendar Card. The American Crayon 
Company of Sandusky, Ohio, and New 
York City has published the unusual Holi 
day Calendar Card pictured above. Based 
on a ‘Saints for Boys and Girls"’ theme, it is 
carried out in a Liturgical Art style, using a 
leporello-type format which makes _ it 
particularly arresting. The design is printed 
in four special colors which add to its 
desirability for display purposes, as well as 
inspiration for creative classroom art and 
craft activities. The idea was developed by 
Frank J. Newman, Advertising and Promo 
tional Manager of the company after re 
ceiving many requests for such a teaching 
aid from the religious field. The art work 
was executed by Mildred Iryba, recent 
graduate from Cardinal Stritch College, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. Copies are available 
while the supply lasts, to art teachers, educa 
tors and others interested in good design. 
Write American Crayon Co. for your copy 


For Leather Craftsmen. A new item 
is a leather dyeing and refinishing package, 
made especially for the craft and hobby 
market. Manufactured by Fiebing Chemi- 
cal Co. of Milwaukee, it contains leather 
preparations and daubers for the applica- 
tion of richly distinctive colors and finishes 
for handcrafted leather products—a com 
plete assortment of basic materials for dye 
ing and refinishing 

To acquaint you with their products and 
at the same time give you some help in your 
leatherwork, the Fiebing Company is offer 
ing without charge a booklet entitled How 
to Dye and Refinish Leather. It's a hand 
book of helpful information on the subject 
published especially for leather craftsmen 
There is a section on dyeing and another on 
finishes—various kinds of finishes and how to 
obtain them 

For your free copy of this helpful booklet 
simply write to Items of Interest Editor 
School Arts Magazine, 142 Printers Build 
ing, Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for ‘How 
to Dye and Refinish Leather."’ Before 
March 31, please 
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await your students with GENERAL'S Drawing Aids! 


Here are interesting pencil mediums that spark stu- Layout Pencil —a soft, intense black graphite medium, 
dents’ creative expression... that open up a wealth of Multichrome Colored Drawing Pencil, 50 brilliant colors. 
new drawing vistas for them to explore. Charcoal Pencil, 4 degrees. ITB-2B-4B-6B. 
Give your students the benefits of drawing with Hat Sketching Pencil, 3 degrees. 2B-1B-OB. 
Americas most complete selection of tine drawing aids — ( ‘arbon Stick, 5 degrees 9 B-1TB-OB. 
specify these General's on your supply requisitions Kimberly Graphite Sticks, square or rectangular, 
today. 3 degrees. 2B-1B-OB. 
Kimberly Drawing Peneil, 22 accurate degrees. 6B to General's Drawing Peneil Kit. An all-purpose sketch 
OH, Pracing 1-2-3-4, and Extra B Layout Pencil. kit. Contains versatile assortment of drawing aids. 
General's are sold at all leading art supply dealers If not available, write Dept. SA. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. Wlahire of Fiace Faucile scce (FFI 
















Start the 


eeu yb) 
\ ou ng Id a It’s never too soon for young artists to learn 


the merit of Winsor & Newton quality— 


off right! 


and the economy of Winsor & Newton prices... 
a discovery that will stand them in good stead 


throughout their artistic careers. 





SERS 136 Wontcs & Mein Ine = &@ — | 


Series 136 Water Color Brushes 


An excellent and modestly priced 
Water Color Brush made from 
Finest Quality Squirrel Hair 
and fitted with seamless ferrules 
and blue polished handles. 
Sizes: 1 through 12. 





“Cat Watches Ship, Misses Mouse" 
by David Earle —Age 6 


902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Canadion Agents; THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD. * Heaa Office, MONTREAL 
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give 


your 


students 






these 


big 


pl uses 


@ more vigorous technique 
with 54% stronger Venus 


e more brilliance with Venus’ 
27% greater mark-ability 


@ more variety 
with 29 non-fade colors 


e more striking effects 
with water soluble colors 


with 
VENUS 
coloring pencils 


Everything about Venus. 


its great color range, 


its 


strength and brilliance, its variety of effects... 


encourages creative freedom and ex- 
perimentation. Order Venus now 
in the easel pack...12 or 24 as- 
sorted colors. FREE... beautiful 
color folder with painting and 
supplementary text by artist 
Tyrus Wong demonstrating 
Venus richness, versatility. 
Write American Pencil Co., 


Hoboken, N. J. 











ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 40) 


Portfolio of Pencil Drawings. [he Ameri- 
can Pencil Co. has recently published the 
26th Annual Portfolio of pencil drawings 
which won honors in the Scholastic Art 
Awards Contest. Each year the Company 
sponsors 20 National Awards in the pencil 
drawing classification to encourage student 
achievement in creative art work. Students 
compete for regional recognition and for 
national honors which consist of tuition 
scholarships, cash awards and representation 
in the National High School Art Exhibition 
held at the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh. The contest is open to 
students in junior and senior high schools as 
well as those attending vocational or techni- 
cal high schools in the United States and 
Possessions. The portfolio of drawings shows 
the rich variety in line, tone and texture 
possible in graduated work using pencils of 
different value. For your copy of this 
interesting and worth-while portfolio, simply 
write the Scholastic Educational Division, 
American Lead Pencil Company, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. Please include 10 cents to help 


defray the cost of printing and handling 


New Ball Mills. The new Craftool Uni- 
versal Ball Mills with a capacity of quart 
to gallon jars have many features never be- 
fore found in small mills. Constructed of 
12-gauge steel with four self-aligning bear- 
ings which insures friction-free operation 
heavy rubber rollers mounted on a *x-inch 
steel shaft; positioning devices and rubber 
rings prevent the jars from creeping. Made 
in two sizes—No. 7810 10-inch rollers 
and No. 7820 20-inch rollers, these ball 
mills can be operated by any '4 HP 
motor. A complete catalog is available 
upon request. Craftools, Inc., 401 Broad- 


way, New York 13, N. Y 


New Plant. X-acto, Inc. has recently 
moved to its new, modern plant at 48-41 
Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, New 
York. A cordial invitation is extended 
School Arts readers to visit the new offices 
and factory—ten minutes from midtown 
Manhattan by subway, or by bus or train 
through the 34th Street, Queens Midtown 


Tunnel 


(Continued on page 44) 

















TAKE THE WOOK 
OUT OF ARTWORK 





me tes vat oF 


SPEEDBALL 


DRAWING AND LETTERING P PENS 
SMOOTH - FAST- VERSATILE .,, AND 
SO REASONABLE IN COST EVERY 
ARTIST, PROFESSIONAL OR STUDENT, 
CAN AFFORD A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
5 TIP STYLES IN8& SIZES PROVIDE 

A TIP FOR EVERY ART PURPOSE. 


A> SQUARE 
B- ROUND 
C-FLAT 

D -OVAL 
F-B-ROUND 


hinged feeders 
snap open for 
@asy cleaning. 











Send 6c in stamps 
for your set of 
charts on Speed 

Pen Lettering 
Size V2x18 
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HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN 2, N.J. 








LETTERED WITH B &D SPEEDBALL PENS IN SPEEDBALL INK 
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For Easier Teaching — For Better Learning — 


WEIDER AQUA PASTEL SETS Nos. 282 and 224 
SCHOZY ART = 


Pes vy &. wart OFF 




















PRODUCTS 


A Crayon with which to Paint as well as Draw 


WEBER Colors and Materials —standbys of professional artist-painters for nearly 
a century —inelude a complete line of materials for use in the art classroom. Weber 
“School Art” Products are especially designed to meet the most rigid specifications 
of School Boards throughout the Country. Give your students the advantages of 





school colors made in the same Weber Laboratories that produce the finest for the 
professional studios 
MALFA OIL COLORS in 4*«1” TUBES 


MALFA WATER COLORS in 3x '»” TUBES BRUSHES—LIQUIDS—CANVAS BOARDS—CHARCOALS—LINOLEUM BLOCKS—BLOCK PRINT. 


ING INKS—FABRIANO HANDMADE PAPERS —WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS —STUDIO, 
SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Catalog Vol. 700, on request to teachers and schools TEMPERA SHOW CARD COLORS 


“SCHOOL ART” SEMI-MOIST SPECIFY WEBER: Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor will Supply 
WATER COLOR BOX No. 4 8 


— eT ___ F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 





Minne. PHILADELPHIA — 23, PENNSYLVANIA 
hts . Branches: 
St. Louis — 1, Mo. Baltimore — 1, Mo. 


Look for No. 227 in the Directory of Suppliers Section of this Magazine 





HIGGINS INK! 


CLORGE SAMER IAW 


THE ILLUSTRATION Samerjan u both pen 


and brush to create an image rich in eye 
arresting forms and textures, naturally 
blending black ink with the full range of 
hucs from his watercolor palette 


THE MEDIUM Higgins American India 


Ink permits immediate statements with the 


| 


broadest ranye of chiaroscuro ays George 


Re 
¥ 


ie 


Samerjpan Furthermore he add when 


man 
ho 
* etn, 


developing in idea, Im absorbed by the 
roblem and insist that the medium be well 
integrated with my working needs. For a 


. 


a 


long as I can remember, it’s been Higgins 
American India Ink 


c rr 
at 


> 
~~" 






At art and stationery dealers everywhere 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM Since 


HIGGINS _, 


INk CO, INC. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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THREE NEW 
CRAFTOOL 


LOYAL 





Here they are! Three brand new, popular-priced members of 
the Craftool family-a Treadle Wheel, an Electric variable 
speed Potters Wheel, and a Universal Ball Mill — all with 
outstanding advance-design features that can't be found in 
machines at double the price 


Precision engineered, these cuggedly constructed potters 
wheels are completely self-contained, fully equipped, highly 
sensitive floor model units 


The new Craftool Boll Mill feotures superior quality and 
Greater capacity at an unusually low price! 


These unusual new machines are the ideal answer to the 
needs of schools, hobbyists and professional ceramists 







qrreanie WHEEL 
Cat. No. 4110 
Price $120 complete - 


nothing extra to buy. 


ELECTRIC 
Variable Speed 
WHEEL 

Cat. No. 2110 

Price only $98.50 


complete with belts, pul- 
leys and standard equip- 
ment, less motor 


VY, HP MOTOR~$15.95 





BALL MILL 
Handles jars up to | gal. 
Cot. No. 7810 


Price only $35 complete 
with belts and pulleys, 
less motor 

Cat. No. 7820 with 20” 
rollers to handle 2 one 
gal. or 3 one qt. jars - 
$42.50 complete with 
belts and pulleys, less 
motor 


And of course, the 
famous, Versatile CRAF- 


1001 - $179.50 com- 


plete with ball-bearing 


ww 





motor, stand, controls 
and standard equipment Craftoo! attachments are avail- 
.@ complere ceramic able at extra cost. All prices 


shop ~ ready to plug in F.0. 8. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


SEND for FREE CATALOG 


of these new machines and other ceramic equipment 


and tools manufactured by 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


401 Broadway, Dep't byamNew York, N.Y 











ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 42) 


Construction Paper Samples. she 
complete assortment of intense primary 
colors plus soft pastels and black and white, 
shown in the sample book, will be of great 
help to you in ordering construction paper 
Offered through the courtesy of Milton 
Bradley Company, this swatchbook gives 
you a generous sample of 18 colors plus 
black and white. In addition to making 
colorful paper projects you will find this 
paper equally useful for water color and 
pen and ink drawings. The specially pre- 
pared surface assures top quality results 
with no fuzzy edges or smudging. It is a 
heavy 85-pound sulphite paper uniformly 
high in quality and true in color. You will 
find this swatchbook, with its rainbow of 
colors, will suggest many projects and ideas 
to you. And with it handy in your desk it 
will be easy to order by simply using the 
number and name printed on each sheet. 
For your free copy of this sample book, 
simple write to Items of Interest Editor, 
School Arts Magazine, 142 Printers Build- 
ing, Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for your 
free copy of Bull's Eye construction paper 
samples, before March 31, please 


Textile Paint. Fabricolor is a new water- 
thinned textile paint. Water thins the color, 
cleans brushes and stencils. These colors 
can be used on most fabrics including cot- 
tons, linens, acetates, silks, etc. Fabricolor 
is sunfast, washfast, runproof and can be 
dry-cleaned. A special stencil idea in 
each set provides students with basic geo- 
metric forms which may be combined to pro- 
duce many modern prints. These sets were 
created with the novice in mind. No special 
knowledge or skill is required to use the sets 
Simple instructions provide the novice with 
the process. Sets include stencils, colors, 
brushes, stencil paper for making your own 
designs, and an all-aluminum change blade 
knife. The colors are also available sep- 
arately in 74 oz. and larger sizes. Colors 
Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, Brown, 
Black, White, Blue Green, Vermilion, 
Violet. Literature describing these sets will 
be sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Write Artone Color Corp., 21 
West Third St., Dept. SA, New York 12, 
N.Y 


Film Catalog. Pictura Films Corporation, 
487 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., offers 
you at no cost, their new catalog in which 
is illustrated and described 13 short films, 
based on the lives and works of famous 
artists. On each page you will find an 
illustration of the artist's work and a com- 
mentary describing his life and paintings as 
narrated on the film. The films cover such 
famous artists as Grant Wood, Van Gogh, 
Georges Rovault, and others. For your free 
copy of this catalog, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Pictura Films Corpo- 
ration at the above address, and ask for The 
Pictura Portfolio 


(( ontinued on page 46) 








Estebwok 
DRAWING AND LETTERING 


PENS 


Preferred by 
professionals 
and students 
everywhere 














20 different 
point styles 
for complete 
versatility 


The right point for 
every drawing 
and lettering 

need 


Gsterbrook 
Lettering 
Pens 










Precision Products 
of America’s first 
pen maker 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 

















designed especially for pur- 
chasing agents, art super 
visors and art teachers who 
are directly concerned with 
the proper selection, use and 
care of school art brushes 
Its purpose: to give you 
clear and precise specifica 
tions and des¢ riptions of the 
many types and grades of 
school art brushes, to point 
out their many uses and ree 

ommend the proper care 
which will insure longer life 


delta 


Referring to this catalog 
when writing brush specifi 
cations oF placing orders 
will help you stretch your 
school dollar and get better 
use out of your school art 
brushes 

Write today on school sta 
tionery for your FRE kK copy 
of the 28 page “Ss hool Ap 
proved Brushes by Delta” 
catalog 

brush 
mfg. 
corp. 
119 bleecker street 
new york 12, n. y. 











WATER-THINNED 
. 





Warer does the trick' Water ex- 
tends your Fabricolors. Water cleans 
your brushes, water washes your 
hands 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


PY Ofe), | mae] he) mae) id New York 12. N 












Announcing the {127 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such a popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced raftaman yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long lived perform 
ance Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and ho 
ceramic studios 


ne 


FEATURES Weven aeront 


seFEREP AT SO Low 4 prick 
DESIGNED FOR soya ice 





New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 1401. p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


or write for complete literature 


B & | Manutacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 
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Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 





_— 


building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 


for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction 

Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit 
tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plans for 34 projects —25¢ 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 


dept. J2 


x-acto, Inc. 


46-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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WITH 


‘SPEEDBALL 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING PRODUCTS 


Drawing, engraving and printing are combined in a pro- 
gram of linoleum block printing. Plan a fascinating print 
program now 


Send for free classroom charts 
*h 





SPEEDBALL LINO ASSORTMENT NO. 1 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 
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FOR DESIGNING - DECORATING 
Colorful nafte Catal —Usting many attract 


ive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. > 


FT C0... 


SANDUSKY OHIO 
















TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 








CLASSROOM 
CERAMIC KIT 


ONLY $65.50 


A new, ready-to-use, low cost pottery making unit with every- 
thing basic needed for a ceramic program 


INCLUDES 


An expandible kiln, clay, glaze, colors. Write for details 
School discount 


OFFIQALLY REPRESENTING 
L &L, lreo, Nat'l Kilns © BAI Potters Wheels © Holland 
Molds @ Calif. Ceramics Molds © Paasche, Atlas and Speedy 
Sprayers © Star Stilt Snead and other publications @ Orton 
cones @ Kiln-Gerd KilnShut-offs © Grumbocher Brushes @ Tru- 
Fyre Colors @ Sericrafter Decals @ Art Reproducers © Campana 
China Paint @ Tepping Glazes and Clays (red-white-stoneware) 
SEND FOR CATALOG @ ~~~ DEALERSHIPS GRANTED 
Professional staff of long experience 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE ° DAYTON 5, OHIO 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 44) 


Citizenship for Boys and Girls. This 
booklet is written for elementary and junior 
high school youngsters and aims to develop 
an understanding of the many-sided aspects 
of good citizenship. It describes what citi- 
zenship means and how it can be a part of 
everyday living in the home, the school, and 
the community. It will help children realize 
that citizenship involves duties as well as 
privileges and that these do not begin at 
the voting age of 21—but as soon as the 
child is old enough to assume responsibility 
The author, Stanley E. Dimond, is Professor 
of Education at the University of Michigan 
Published by Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 
Forty cents each; less in quantity. 


Art Tour. A Music and Art Tour of 
Europe, for teachers, mature students and 
music lovers will again be offered in co- 
operation with a six-unit summer course by 
San Francisco State College. Flying from 
New York, July 9, for Paris, Nice and 
Rome, the party will then travel by private 
motor coach through eight countries, return- 
ing via London and Edinburgh, August 25 
The tour is designed to provide teaching 
resources and inspirational experiences 
under college leadership. An _ illustrated 
brochure may be had from Dr. D. S. Wheel- 
wright, San Francisco State College, 1600 
Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27, Calif 


Art Lectures. Five new Color-Slide 
Lectures which explore great periods in the 
history of art are now being offered for 
rental to art institutions, schools and uni- 
versities, adult study groups, art clubs and 
other organizations by the American Feder 
ation of Arts. These Color-Slide Lectures 
were prepared by the AFA under a grant 
from the Jean Tennyson Foundation. Each 
Lecture consists of forty Kodachrome slides 
and an accompanying text with full com- 
mentaries on each picture. Lecture Topics 
are: Italian Painting, Gothic and Early 
Renaissance; Italian Painting, High Ren- 
aissance to Baroque; Five Centuries of French 
Painting; Modern Painting in France; and 
Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting 
Further information may be obtained from 
the American Federation of Arts, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 


Summer Courses. British Universities 
will again offer summer courses at four 
centers in 1954. Mr. Wenden, Dean of the 
Oxford University Summer School, speaks 
for all four British Universities offering 
courses next summer. These will be given at 
Edinburgh, London, Oxford and Stratford 
(University of Birmingham), each presenting 
programs particularly appropriate to its 
location and tradition. The courses are 
open to college juniors and seniors, post- 
graduate students and teachers. Further 
details about the courses and application 
forms may be obtained from the British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 22, .N. Y. 


INEXPENSIVE KILN 
— 
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IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Designed for the firing of e Reaches enameling tem 


enainels that have been ap peratures quickly 

plied to one side of a metal e Sturdy and simple con 
piece. Pieces up to 44%” in struction 

diameter and 1!” high may e Low cost, trouble-free 
be fired in this kiln operation 


FREE 


ENAMELING ON COPPER 
AND OTHER METALS 


by Thomas E. Thompson 


This illustrated 40-page book 
answers your questions about 
fascinating metal enameling 

techniques, tools, and 
equipment, types of enamel 
ing, firing, finishing, etc 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet Copper, Circles and Squares 
Many articles—enameled pins, belt buckles, buttons, ash 
trays, small bowls—can be made. Teachers find enameling 
a medium of expression with functional as well as creative 
qualities. 


Write to THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. $-2, Highland Park, Minois 





FREE PROJECTS! 


Valuable PROJECT literature for class- 
room work in the Arts and Crafts is 
available to teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. This material covers a wide 
variety of subjects, such as. Ceramics 
Ceramics Without A Kiln, How To 
Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Wooderalt, Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal Etching 
Glass Etching, Casting With Liqui 

Plastics, Waxcraltt, How To Make 
Beautiful Jewelry, How To Imbed Bio- 
logical Specimens, Liquid Marble 
Gemcraft Without Tools, Plastic Putty 
Porcelizing, Laminating and many 
other booklets. If you would like to 
receive any or all of this material free 
cf cherge, please write and be sure to 
mention name of schoo! and subjects 
most interested in 


PLASTICAST COMPANY, Dept. 20 


P.O. Box 987 Palo Alto, Calif, 
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BRIGHTEST Name in COLOR 


CHALK PASTELS © DRY TEMPERA PIGMENT 


writ, far #ighacolor maxaual SA-19 
WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGS HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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HANDLING RAW CLAYS 


The so-called ‘natural’ clays have a 
pliancy that makes them popular in some 
classrooms. However, raw clays require 
very careful handling from start to finish in 
order to prevent ‘‘blow-ups”’ in the kiln. 


Wedge Well 


All raw clays must be thoroughly wedged 
to eliminate air pockets. These can very 
easily cause the piece to explode in 
the firing 


Dry Very Slowly 


A thickly modeled piece of ware in raw 
clay must be protected against fast dry 
ing. When the outside of the piece dries 
too soon the clay shrinks and cracks, 
Sometimes the inner core of the piece 
will remain damp although on the outside 
the piece seems dry. When such a piece 
is fired, the results are disastrous. There 
fore, when using raw clay, keep the 
modeled pieces damp for several days 
with loose layers of moist fabric. Then 
transfer the piecestoa covered container 
or humid closet. The final drying should 
take place in a draftless area well away 
from a radiator. Infrared lamps can be 
employed for the final drying stages 
The entire process should take at least 
three weeks 


HANDLING PREPARED 
CLAY BODIES 


The use of specially formulated clay 
bodies—such as Pemco's No. 2008 and 
No. 2016—saves many a heartache 
Manufactured of a combination of fine 
clays and chemicals, these prepared 
bodies are less dense from a drying stand- 
point than raw clays. They will dry 
thoroughly and evenly when set aside in 
normal room temperatures. Because clay 
shrinks as it dries, it is important to place 
wet modeled pieces on an absorbent sur 
face to prevent cracking. Plaster bats are 
ideal but newspaper is quite adequate 
To be on the safe side, use a full section 
of newspaper (18—20 pages) under the 
work to be air-dried. It is not recom 
mended that pieces be placed on the 
radiator to hasten drying. No cover or 
damp cloths are required to control dry 
ing with Pemco's No. 2008 or No. 2016 


PEMCO corporation 


Pottery Arts Supply Division 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 








School Buildings. Against the challeng 
ing background of a growth in school pop 
ulation of seven million during the next 
five years; and a need for 770,000 more 
classrooms at a cost of 34 billion dollars 
the editors of Architectural Forum recently 
invited a group of distinguished schoolmen 
administrators, architects, consultants and 
engineers to explore every avenue of school 
house economy. The stature of the men who 
participated in this forum and the urgency 
of the problem they discussed commend their 
findings to every school board—and to all 
others concerned with the future of America 
which lies in the future of her children. The 
forum members agree unanimously that 
schocl building economy has become 
urgent because of what is called a great 
‘wave’ of children. This year some ele 
mentary schools suddenly found their en 
rollment tripled by children born in 1946 
47. Between 1953 and 1959 the United 
States school plant must care for an expected 
increase of seven million pupils, with no 
slack-of in sight. Reprints of the complete 
Forum on Schoolhouse Economy are avail 
able at no charge from Architectural Forum, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


Metropolitan Museum. Opening dates 
for three major collections now being in 
stalled in three wings of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art that have been recon 
structed since 1950 were announced recent 
ly. Scheduled at intervals during a five 
month period beginning January 1954, the 
openings will seturn to public exhibition 
some 7,500 masterpieces of European 
painting and decorative art in 95 modern 
ized galleries and 6 period rooms. The 
collections and dates of their first public 
showing are: The Picture Galleries—Satur 
day, January 9, 1954; The Galleries of 
Medieval and Renaissance Art—Friday 
February 19, 1954; The Galleries of Post 
Renaissance Decorative Art and Period 
Rooms—Friday, May 7, 1954 


Album of Americana. Designed to 
provide youngsters with toys that teach as 
well as entertain and create a pleasing pic 

ture, the album is an eight volume series of 
book-doll replicas of outstanding women ir: 
American history. It has been introduced 
recently by The Colgate-Palmolive Company 
in collaboration with Plastic Molded Art 

Each of the series of ‘Albums of Ameri 

cana," which consists of facsimile albums 
containing a doll representing a famous 
American heroine and romantically dressed 
in the authentic costume of her era, has 
inside front covers with biographical 
sketches of the historically renowned 
women, based on research by the editorial 
staff of The Book of Knowledge. Currently 
included in the series are book-doll replicas 
of Martha Washington, Dolly Madison, 
Barbara Fritchie, Priscilla Alden, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, Betsy Ross, Molly Pitcher and Clara 
Barton. Additions willbe made from time 
to time to include other great ladies of 
American history. Albums will be sold in 
supermarkets throughout the country. 














© professional in results 
® moderate in price 
@ ideal for students 


made in U.S.A. from formulae 
originated and perfected by the 
master blenders of the world 
renowned Rembrandt Artists’ 
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Committee on Art Education meets in 
New York City, March 18-21, 1954. 


The twelfth annual conference of the Com- 
mittee on Art Education, sponsored by the 
Museum of Modem Art, will be held at the 
museum during the four days beginning on 
Thursday, March 18. This meeting will give 
special consideration to various forces which 
threaten creative teaching, fill-in painting 
kits, pseudo art courses, television programs 
and teaching practices which exploit and 
indoctrinate both child and adult. The 
various sessions will be organized around 
the theme, Art Education and the Creative 
Process. Attendance at the seminars and 
other special activities is limited, and re- 
quests for tickets should be forwarded as 
soon as the complete program is distributed. 


General sessions will include discussions 
by leading artists and educators on The 
Artist as a Free Human Being, with painter 
Jimmy Ernst as leader; Art Education and 
the Creative Process, with poet Archibald 
MacLeish as speaker; Psychology, Psychia- 
try, and Art Education, with Lawrence S. 
Kubie, Yale professor of psychology, 
speaker; Television and Art Education, 
Charles A. Siepmann, chairman of New 
York University’s department of communica- 
tions. HH. Harry Giles, director of New 
York University’s Center for Human Rela- 
tions Studies will speak on Art and the 
Family. The popular reception for artists 
will be held on Friday evening. 


Seminars continued from the 1953 con- 
terence include those on Crafts, Television, 
and Psychology and Psychiatry. New 
seminars include Art and the Family, Re- 
lationship of the Arts, and Teaching vs. 
Learning. There will be special demonstra- 
tions, exhibitions, and visits to places of 
interest. Other discussion meetings will 
consider the museum, community art center, 
the teaching of design, creative teaching 
methods, the brilliant child, and educational 
films. For your copy of the full program, 
write to Dorothy Knowles, secretary, at the 
Museum of Modem Art, 11 West Fifty- 
third Street, New York. 


Southeastern Arts Association meet- 
ing, Gatlinburg, Tenn., March 24-27. 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee, center of southern 
highland handicrafts industry, will be the 
setting for the 1954 meeting of Southeastern 
Arts Association which opens on Wednes- 
day, March 24. Headquorters will be at 
the Mountain View Hotel, and the arts and 
crafts people of Knoxville are the host 
group. This unusual convention will feature 
workshops, with actual participation of 
members, in metalwork, jewelry, ceramics, 
weaving, textiles, and many other phases 
of the arts and crafts program. Panel and 
group discussions and clinics will make up 
the remainder of the program. Visits to 
Knoxville schools and other side trips are 
planned. 
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UCATION CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Southern Highlands Handicraft Guild 
will meet at the same time and will feature 
an exhibit of the outstanding work of its 
members. Speakers will be announced 
in the February issue of the Southeastern 
Arts Bulletin. Requests for convention 
programs and other information should be 
addressed to the secretary, Flores Tina Bottari, 
503 South Boulevard, Tampa 6, Florida 


Eastern Arts Association convenes in 
New York City, March 31 to April 3. 


The forty-first convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, for four days 
beginning Wednesday, March 31. About 
fifteen hundred delegates, art teachers, 
supervisors, directors, and other educators 
from elementary and secondary schools and 
college art departments in the eastern sea- 
board states will attend. The convention 
theme is Sources and Resources for Art 
Education. There will be outstanding 
speakers from art education, business, the 
theater, television and radio, book pub- 
lishers, education departments of museums, 
and leaders in the design field. 


Speakers include Dwayne Orton, director 
of education for International Business 
Machines, who will discuss The Arts and 
Business; Ralph E. Turner, Yale professor of 
history, who speaks on The Arts and World 
History; Gilbert Highet, Columbia, book 
critic for Harper's Magazine, radio com- 
mentator, and author; and William Hodapp, 
executive director of Teleprograms, NBC-TV, 
who will discuss Television and Education. 


A special feature will be demonstration 
crafts workshops presented by the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council. These 
will include weaving, silk screening, block 
printing, ceramics, silversmithing, jewelry, 
wood turning, enamels, and paper. Prize 
winners from the American and European 
film festivals will be shown, including the full- 
length color picture, Da Vinci—Man of 
Mystery. There will be guided trips, the 
usual Ship's Party, exhibitions of children's 
art work and work from art schools and 
college art departments, as well as the com- 
mercial exhibits. Additional information 
may be secured from the convention mana- 
ger, Charles M. Robertson, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western Arts Association will meet in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 11-15. 


The Civic auditorium, adjoining the Pantlind 
Hotel, will be headquarters for the meeting 
of the Western Arts Association in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The convention will 
start with registration and visits to various 
local exhibits on Sunday, April 11, and will 
continue for the following four days. The 
city of Grand Rapids has resources for art 
educators not duplicated elsewhere, and 
the theme of the convention, The Relation- 
ship of Contemporary Design to Art Educa- 
tion, will take advantage of the unique 


resources available in Grand Rapids. The 
furniture exhibition building is directly 
across the street from convention head- 
quarters. 


The conference will consider art educa- 
tion's relationship to current design, as 
expressed by designers of furniture, automo- 
biles, clothing, and the other things we use 
in our daily lives. How design affects 
present-day living and future culture, and 
what art education should do in interpreting 
contemporary design in its various forms 
will be featured in discussions and displays. 
There will be discussions and demonstra- 
tions in the areas of architecture, costume, 
industry, interiors, dress design, jewelry 
design, hat design, weaving, ceramics, 
enameling, silk screen, graphic arts, photog- 
raphy, painting, sculpture, metalwork and 
mobiles. 


Well-known designer, George Nelson, 
and art educator Robert Iglehart will head 
the list of featured speakers and consultants. 
Nelson will bring his outstanding experience 
in contemporary design to the conference 
discussions, while Iglehart will represent the 
art educator. Designer Nelson is known 
for his development of the ‘‘storagewall”’ 
and furniture items in the Herman Miller 
line. Robert Iglehart is head of the depart- 
ment of art education at New York Univer- 
sity. Further information may be secured 
from the convention manager, William 
Bealmer, office of the superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


Pacific Arts Association convention 
in San Francisco from April 12 to 15. 


The Pacific Arts Association convention is 
to be held in San Francisco for four days, 
beginning on Monday, April 12. Sessions 
will be held at convention headquarters, the 
Fairmont Hotel, at a local museum, and on 
the beautiful new campus of San Francisco 
State College. The theme of the conference 
will be Art in General Education. Keynote 
speaker will be Dr. J. Paul Leonard, presi- 
dent of San Francisco State College, and 
one of the nation's foremost educators. Dr. 
Leonard's enviable reputation as a speaker 
and his pioneer leadership in the field of 
general education guarantee a stimulating 
and provocative opening session. Succeed- 
ing meetings will provide ample opportunity 
to explore in various ways, by listening, 
by seeing, and by doing, the implications 
raised by Dr. Leonard. 


School administrators, parents, business- 
men, and professional artists will take part. 
An effort will be made to make every 
session visually exciting, emotionally satis- 
fying, and intellectually stimulating. Pro- 
gram details may be secured from the secre- 
tary, Dr. Harry B. Green, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California. 


The four arts associations are regional 
affiliates of the National Art Education 
Association. The Committee on Art Educa- 
tion is not confined to any area or state. 
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MAKE GENUINE LEATHER BELTS - 
WALLETS - HANDBAGS, ETC. 


FOR FUN OR PROFIT 
Crown has the largest selec- 
tion of leathercraft accesso- 
ries at lowest 

money - saving 

prices. Finest 

leathers, kits 

and lacings 

for SCHOOLS. 

‘*Craftool’’ Stamps. 

Prompt service. 





22 SPRUCE ST.[EPRINEW YORK 38.N. Y. 





TOUCH-O-MAGIC 


The perfect Suspension Agent 
For ALL Ceramic Glazes 


Makes a BRUSH-ON, ONE-FIRE glaze 


of any dry glaze on the market 


$1.00 


per pkg. Postage Paid 


Special discounts on carton lots to Schools, Camps 
or Institutions. 


Box 88A Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Nein A size for every purpose. Sold 
Way, ae by Stationery, Artist Supply ond 


Photographic Dealers every 
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MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 





Want New Ideas 
for Classroom Activities e 
Our latest 1954 catalog of handi 


ats and , 
craft supplies will help you find : 
many new activities that are fun, 
entertaining and educational 


Write for * 
FREE CATALOG 






Contains information on 
Art Supplies, Metal Etch 
ing; Wooden Plates and 


hundreds of 
interesting to art teachers 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS teviccs's oe 


ther things 








FOR TOP QUALITY 





Water Colors - Crayonex - Tempera Colors 
Chalks - TextileColors - Dek-All Colors 











a STUDENTS 


i fasily VYuky 


ARTICLES 





CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
LACINGS 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Learn more about Osborn leathercraft ideas and activities for 
Young and Old. Send for free 8-page Supply Folder of 25 cents 
for No. 20, 68-page idea-packed giant School Catalog. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leather tf now in our 36th year 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. D Chicago 6, Ill. 



















KIT contains 9 basic preparations 
dark brown, light brown, and 
green Leather Dyes; brown and 
neutral Antique Finish; brown 
Edge Ename!; Lacquer Pre-K ot 
Yoand lac-Kot; Beeswax; pius 3 
opplicators. All for beautiful 
. |_— leather finishes in rich colors 
\o oe ,(— Complete Kit $3.50 Postpaid 
| wana FREE FIEBING’S Handbook on How to 
iV DYE and REFINISH LEATHER 


ASK YOUR: DEALER or write direct 
FIEBING CHEMICAL CO. 


516 South 2nd St. - Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 













JEWELRY TEACHERS 
Cut and Polished Precious 
STONES 


Sent on 30 Days Approval 
8 Cabochons, Contemporaries, Nuggets faceted 
No obligation to buy 


50¢ JOHN BARRY CO. /mporters 








UP 447 Book Building Detroit 26, Michigan 
Mo. 
ge. 9 
< ‘ ° 
Sy 
? Get prompt service fromm one of the largest stocks 


of leather, lacing, and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enwear, beadwork, metalwork, and allied cafts We specialize 
in complete service to schools 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-2 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111.N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Send for big, free, 32-page 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for ‘ 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson one 


COMPLETE STOCK 
conmeieen eet Easton ean eas 
accessories for S¢ HOO! >, craft groups 
and ek ed hobbyretes 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


aifs et sep 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 





Write foday 
feorFREE 
CATALOG the 6a 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3510, Chicago 24, til. 
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colors and sets 
® School water color sets; 
.@ tubes, pans 
@ Dry-Art colors, brushes, oil colors 
® Devolac—The “name it 
it’ lacquer colors 


you can paint 


@ Soft pastels and Niagara pastel paper 
@ Enameled water color cups and palettes 


@ Charcoal and American made paper 
stumps 


@ Drawing pads, paper and boards 
® Pencils, erasers, pens and ink 
® Modeling clays and tools 
® Block printing supplies 
Send for catalog 


DEVOE Art Materials 


FIRST WITH SCHOOLS {756 


1754 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Lovisville, Ky 




















IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


2 e A Complete Booklet Listing 


Gi; copper, aluminum for — pictures 






oul, water color 


panels for burnt wood etching 
glorified glass, murrors . pron ng 
boards for crayon Hun 
ARTCRAFT dreds of easy challenging qretitatte art 
CATALOG hobbies Write 
Dept.S, THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Von Buren . Chicago 7, Illinois 





_HAND WEAVERS 


Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 

) 


lt 





“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use sent on 


approval No obligation to any purchase tor better stone 


values and dependable service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








ADVERTISERS 
WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 
you saw their ads in SCHOOL ARTS. 
Please tell them so 


when answering an 


advertisement 
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electrikiln 
BY HARROP 


? 
) “ 
“FIRST CLASS’ 
KILNS 

FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 





HTL-16 Cone 7 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist . . . Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate. 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in, Whatever your require- 
ment... Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


— 
Your One Reliable Source for Eyery Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better work with better materials; makes less work 


for you . . . always use Harrop's’*‘Harglo'’ Giazes 
(gloss, semi-matt, opaque) . . . ‘‘Harglo'’ Underglazes 
(powdered and liquid) . . . *‘Mock'’ overglazes . 


paints, tools and kiln supplies. 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies. 


i . 
tHoanrop Canramic Sawiee Co. 
ElectriKiln Division, Dept. $ 
3470 E. Fifth Avenue Columbus 3, Ohio 





FREE TO TEACHERS! 
FULL SIZE ‘ 


JAR OF ROT rrr 
pactra =e 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no /eft over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
les Angeles 38, Callf. 











BEI TERS 


lrene Reinecke of Beulah,Wyoming, sends us 
a letter with several provocative questions 
or stimulating ideas. How would you reply? 


On Group Activity. ‘The art program 
should enrich the life of the individual stu 
dent; should provide him with creative satis- 
faction for himself, develop confidence and 
resources within himself, as well as enable 
him to participate in group activity. It 
seems to me that group activity has been 
overemphasized in art education theory for 
a good many years. Art is one of the fields 
that can contribute notably to individuality 
and independent thinking as a bulwark 
against the continual group pressure to 
follow the crowd.” 


On copying Picasso. ‘Why is there any 
greater virtue in copying Picasso, Klee, and 
other students than in copying old masters, 
nature, and the teacher? If students are not 
helped to develop ideas and taught where 
to go for and how to see the ideas, they will 
resort to copying whatever is available.”’ 


On Assigned Problems. (‘| have never 
found that assigned problems cramped a 
student's individuality. It is more likely to 
stimulate them into activity if the problem is 
suited to their interests, abilities, and needed 
learning activities. Thirty students can 
have thirty different solutions if they know 
how to go ahead and get help that furthers 
their ideas. It seems to me that one of the 
essentials in teaching art is the ability to 
give a student the help and criticism he 
needs and is ready for, so that the work 
remains his own. He should have the right 
to work boldly or delicately, naturalistically 
or abstractly, and so on, as he chooses, as 
long as he is consistent. Let's be honest. 
When we set the stage so that a class will 
‘spontaneously’ decide to do a project 
we have decided on, we are only fooling 
ourselves, if anyone." 


On Care of Tools. ‘Let's have some 
emphasis on the proper use and care of tools 
and equipment. My students and I find 
that dull tools (woodcutters that have been 
used to open paint cans and so on) are 
more hampering to creativeness than being 
required to do assigned problems. All over 
the country fine equipment and tools are 
being mishandled because no one dares 
inhibit the ‘creativeness' of students by 
requiring them to learn how to use tools 
properly and put them where they belong."’ 


There is a place for both group activity and 
individual activity in the art program, de- 
pending upon the objectives of the moment. 
Groups advance only as individuals grow. 
Growth Is uniquely individual and does not 
come by adopting solutions of others, past or 
present. “Assigned problems” or common 
class activity are not in themselves as 
devastating as “‘assigned solutions” are. 
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M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1,N.Y. 














Planning 
and 
"propucinc | Producing 
“=| POSTERS 


by JOHN deLEMOS 


Ideas for Every Occasion 


School Dances, Games, Contests, Shows 
are only a few of the events in the busy 
school year that need posters to help 
promote and enliven the occasion. PLAN- 
NING AND PRODUCING POSTERS is an 
inspiring help to your pupils in turning out 
the right poster for these important events. 
Order copies today and welcome the chal- 
lenging demand for ideas 

81 illustrations —11 chapters—60 pages, size 
7% by 10% inches. 4th and revised edition. 


Send $3.75 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
142 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
Please send my Poster Book today! 
C) Enclosed is $3.75 () Send Bill 
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ETHEL CHRISTENSEN 





The beginning teacher, when facing her first graders for 
the first time, may be inclined to introduce an art activity 
by explaining processes, using up a great deal of the time 
and leaving the children wondering what to paint or draw. 
It would be better if she would help develop enthusiasm for 
the activity and assist each child at the time he needs it. 
Here is how one first grade teacher motivated the class. 


The teacher began her class by asking the boys and girls 
about the things they liked to do best, leading to a con- 
versation about experiences they had had. By talking in- 
formally with her children the teacher was able to establish 
a relaxed and friendly atmosphere, so necessary if children 
are to express their ideas and feelings eHectively and freely. 
When a boy would reply, ‘I like to play baseball the best,"’ 
she would help build his picture by asking, “Where do you 
usually play ball?’’, “Who plays with you?" and so on 
Soon the children began to display interest in the discussion 
and it was not long until all of them seemed to want to talk 
at once. Picture a little six-year-old boy who has ridden on 
a tractor for the first time. Multiply this by thirty others, and 
you have an example of a class highly motivated to express 
on paper a part of their visual and emotional experiences. 
Boys began to show interest when they were given an oppor- 
tunity to talk about playing cops and robbers or Indians, 
topics dear to their hearts! 

Capitalizing on theirexcitement at the moment, the teacher 
suggested to the class that they tell her on paper about 
what they liked to do best. Most children responded quickly 
as helpers passed out materials. The teacher moved among 
the children to give individual help as it was needed. Most 
children needed only a word of encouragement now and 
then. One boy wasn't drawing at all. Ais she approached 
him he told her that he couldn't draw. She accepted his 
faelings and began to ask him about himself. Reluctantly 
he told her that he liked to ride his bicycle. Gradually, as 
she talked with him, he seemed to relax and became more at 
ease. He seemed to realize, too, that she wasn't going to 
laugh at his work if his figures were not too well drawn or if 
he worked slower than others. When he began to show some 
enthusiasm she suggested that he tell her about anything 
he wanted to on his paper. 

As might be expected of boys and girls in the first grade, 
the children liked to play tag, jump rope, play marbles, and 
visit their uncle's farm. But there were as many different 


beginning teacher 








































ways of telling about these experiences as there were chil- 
dren in the class. Some of the children drew themselves very 
large. Some put other people in their pictures. Usually 
there was a band of blue across the top of the paper for the 
sky, and some of them put a band of green across the 
bottom for grass. Almost all of them had the familiar sun 
up in one corner. Some children overlapped colors. Some 
used careful precise strokes. Others outlined first, and 
colored with such fervor that they missed their outlines 
Others didn't outline at all. When the teacher saw a child 
working in a tight constricted manner, she encouraged him 
to use a blunter crayon or to work ‘‘just a little larger."’ But 
she never pushed too hard! When they asked what colors 
to use she suggested that they use colors which seem to fit 
their pictures, relying on their own feelings for color instead 
of giving them “‘right’’ color combinations. At the end of 
the hour children were asked to tell each other about their 
drawings, and the discussion was conducted in the same 


friendly manner as at the beginning. 


Although this simple discussion may seem unnecessary fo the 
experienced, many beginners could profit by the procedure. 


Ethel Christensen is helping teacher in art, Minneapolis. 


Barbara liked to bounce her ball. Children liked the tree. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL diploma course in Graphic Arts, Sculpture, 


Ceramics, Painting aad special courses in Interior Design, 
1. V., Plastic and Photographic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 








The Professional School for Career 
Women. 109th year. Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors 
Diploma and degree courses in 
Advertising Art, Art Education, 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Interior and Textile Design, Paint- 
ing and Illustration. Crafts. Day and 
Saturday classes. G.I. and State 
approved, Dormitories. Catalog 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 





GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of Practi 
cal Arts and letters. Courses leading to B.S., A.A.A. degrees, 
24 year programs for high school graduates or college 
transfers. Major in Cemmercial Illustration, Fashion or 
Book Illustration, Art Teacher Training, Interior Design 
Individual guidance. Academic courses included. Catalog 
Write Donan L. Ouiver, Director of Admissions 


705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass 





Study at the CRAFT WORKSHOP 
in the Great Smoky Mountains 
Pi BETA PHI — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
June 14 to July 17, 1954 
June 14 to June 30, and July 1 to July 17, 1954 
Classes in weaving, silk screen printing, metalwork 
enameling, pottery, design, recreational crafts 


Gradvate—Undergraduate—Non-credit 


For folder write 


Pi BETA PH! SCHOOL Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Full Session 
Half Sessions 


jewelry 





© CRAFTS DIRECTORS ® 


WANTED 


for civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in 
Germany and France. Basic requirements: U.S 
citizenship, age 24-40, college degree with major 
in Arts and Crafts; demonstrated proficiency in 
directing a comprehensive program = including 
ceramics, graphic arts, leathercraft, metalwork 
model building, photography, woodwork. Salary 
$3410 to $4205, based on experience. Submit 
application on Standard Form 57 ‘Application 
for Federal Employment’ (available at any 1st or 
2nd Class Post Office) to 


Department of the Army 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Overseas Affairs Division 
Washington 25, D.C 
Special Services Recruitment Section 


& Attn e 


FREE CATALOG 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Brushes for Art and Crafts 
ree Finest quality for Schoo! Arts 


et DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
GHRMR Deot SA 254 Wheeling, W. Va 


All Styles and sizes 






The Sensational 3-dimensional 
CVH PLASTIC RELIEVO COLORS 


For decorating fabrics, glass, wood, paper, plastics, 


canvas, etc nusual results with the UNIQUE 
NEEDLE-CONE-painting-method. Attractive sets 
refills 


CVH LABORATORIES CO. 
221-13 Brighton Ave West End, N.J- 








WILSON: ARTS & CRAFTS, 

















AN ALL PURPOSE 
HAND PAINT 


Putent Pending 


A FINGER PAINT 

A SCREEN PAINT 
e A BRUSH PAINT 
© A CERAMIC GLAZE 



































Faribault, Minnesota 












WRITE Dept. SA now for a FREE 28-page booklet of 


new art experiences with this exciting new medium. 








Junior High levels 





HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 
Wood Leather Weaving 
Basketry Books Block Printing 


Metal Crafts 
Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 


tools and supplies for schools —home 





shop crafts and art courses 
J. L. HAMMETT 


Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Name 
Address 
My School is 
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Order copies today $3.95 ppd. 


Check these features: 


@ Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching of art. 


Illustrations and text give you basic ideas 
and methods for using crayons. 


© Helps you develop creative leadership... 
and your pupils, creative work in art. 


Many illustrations of crayon drawings . . . 
at different grade levels. 


Written to give you ideas to use in your 





daily classes. 


A combination reference and instruction book for teachers . 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH 


CRAYONS 


At your finger tips—a Source of New, 
Stimulating Ideas Using Crayons 


by Elise Reid Boylston 

formerly, Supervisor of 

Art, Elementary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THIS BOOK HELPS YOU: 


@ Introduce art ideas to pupils 
@ Build and hold their interest 


@ Guide and encourage them in creative art work 


. Primary through 


19 compact chapters, over 100 illustrations 
(6 in full color), 100 pages, size 7 x 10 inches 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 

142 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send copies of CREATIVE EXPRES 

SION WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 each 


Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 









ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Is all the art taught today creative, modernistic art? Art 
as one of the Fine Arts should exemplify beauty. Is it 
beautiful not to have proportions and not to follow the 
designs of nature? New Hampshire 


Your question is deserving of much more than the short 
answer the space here permits. Art as presented in the 
public schools by teachers interested in the development of 


Art is for the child, not the 


The word modernistic means something that 


boys and girls is creative. 
child for art. 
has only pretense or is sham. Certainly you would want 
each of your pupils to make a sincere statement, to picture 
his own ideas. In a classroom where the secondhand think- 
ing of patterns is used you might find precise rows of black 
silhouettes of Lincoln or Washington or red cupids. This is 


Nor is it desirable. Would 


any child choose to express an idea this way? Or would a 


neither creative nor modern. 


child have use for expression only in connection with holi- 
days? In the classroom where the child's development 
matters you might find many and varied pictures. The 
child's ideas might be expressed in chalk, paint, crayon, 
clay or cut paper. These art expressions would show the 
child's own interests and concerns made with direct sincerity 
at the child's level of maturity. You see in the first example 
dull uninteresting examples of teacher-dictated muscle exer- 
cises performed by child labor. In the second classroom 
you see vital teaching concerned with children's ideas and 
attitudes, our present-day world and problems. In one 
instance the product is all important, in the other the child 
is first in importance. 

Yes, there is beauty in art, not merely prettiness of form 
but in sincerity of expression. In children's art expression 
there is sincerity and there may be deep significance. Exact 
proportions and camera-like representation may be of much 
importance to the adult student of art. The elementary school 
child often struggles with line and form to get his ideas 
presented to his own standards. You would not use the 
same criteria for evaluating these two students. Let's also 
see the differences in their art expressions and in their reasons 
for expressing themselves in art. You might consider your 
question and comment as you look through some of these 


books. 
listed on this page. 


You may want to refer to other books previously 
‘Masterpieces of Painting from the 


National Gallery of Art’ edited by H. Cairns and John 
Walker, distributed by Random House, New York; “Toward 
Modern Art” by L. Goldscheider, Phaidon Press, London, 
“Art Has Many Faces’’ by Katherine Kuh, Harper and 
Brothers, New York; ‘Tradition and Experiment in Modern 
Sculpture’ by Charles Seymour, American University Press, 





questions you ask 


Washington, D. C.; “Art Education in the Kindergarten" by 
Charles and Margaret Gaitskell, Charles A. Bennett Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois; “The Art of Children’ by Richard 


Ott, Pantheon Books, New York; ‘Creative Art,’ Denver 


Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


How can | work out a program with first and second year 
art students in the same class? Indiana 


You have a splendid opportunity here for student to learn 
from student. First you would have quite clearly in mind 
the areas in art which you believe should be part of the 
(Your own state 


New 


York and Pennsylvania have recently developed state 


experience of all high school students. 


course of study will have many excellent suggestions 


guides in art.) Then you would plan with your group of 
students for the kinds of art experiences of keenest interests 
to them. Student interests and needs change, so would your 
art offerings. What matter if this school term you approach 
design through stage design and next term through textile or 
interior design? Advertising design, poster making, pack 
aging, window display may be most interesting to this year's 
group—and next year's class would choose costume design 
ing. Basic problems of design would be faced in any area 

You are quite right in saying that your student could 
design a beautiful book and yet in pottery make a most un- 
lovely object. Of course there may not be a transfer even 
in use of like materials. Some of the learning will involve 
techniques. Students who have had just a little experience 
with jewelry or weaving their first year may choose to spend 
a major portion of their time with these during their second 
year in art class. 

In two years of teaching, even with periods totaling one 
hundred eighty hours, it will not be possible to share with 
your high school students all that you have learned nor to 
teach all that you feel they should know. Ass a safeguard 
for your teacher-pupil planning art program you would be 
wise to plan with your school principal before school begins. 
Together you can establish workable policies regarding 
community service to be given by the art department. For 
instance, how many times during the year and for what 
organizations will your students make posters? You can 
be assured that where you are working through student 
interest both quality and quantity of learning can be kept at 
a high level. 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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Now Aveilab lc oe 
FASHION 


DRAWING 


How To Do It 


Revised Edition 


by Hazel Doten and Constance Bouvlard 
Formerly Directors 
Doten-Boulard Fashion Studio, N. Y. C 


No other book in its field has had such a 
continuous long-term success as FASHION 
DRAWING. This standard handbook for 
students and practitioners has now been 
brought up to date in both text and illus- 
trations. Covering all the essential phases 
cf fashion art, the book now takes into ac- 
count the new materials developed from 
synthetic fibres, the latest techniques of 
preparing fashion layouts, as well as the 
changes in styles for women, men and chil- 
dren that have taken place since the book 
was first published fourteen years ago 
Profusely illustrated, Size 84" x 11”. 


$6.00 at your bookstore or from 








mas HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





How to create designs 
and put them into form 


JEWELRY MAKING 
AS AN ART EXPRESSION 


By D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor of School Arts, 
Professor of Art, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


At last, here is a guide 
to jewelry making with an 
emphasis on experimental, 
creative design, planned 
for classes or individual 
use. Its unique organiza- 
tion makes it useful at var- 
ious age levels by both 
beginners and experienced 
craftsmen. This unusual 
book gives practical help 
in both design and work- 
ing process, enables work- 
ets to locate information 
quickly as needed in the 
broad art program today. 





The 333 plates include illustrations of 1117 jewelry 
items, designs, or steps in processes. Hundreds of 
articles by leading « ary craftsmen and 


work by students at various levels are featured. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
142 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
Please send me " Jewelry Making as an Art Expression” today 
(}) Bill me for $5.00 {] | enclose $5.00 
200 large 744 x 10 pages, cloth binding $5.00 





Name 
Street 


City 
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FEBRUARY 
1954 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Army Special Services Recruitment Section 52 


Boston Museurn School 
Boston University 
Moore Institute of Art 
Pi Beta Phi School 


82 
82 
82 
52 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company 
American Pencil Company 
Artone Color Corp. 

Binney & Smith Company 
Milton Bradley Company 
Craftint Mig. Company 

Cush & Deni Mfg. Co. 
Delta Brush Mig. Corp. 
Devoe & Raynolds Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
General Pencil Company 

M. Grumbacher 

Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 





C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Pactra Chemical Company 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

Weber Costello Company 

F. Weber Company 

Wilson Arts & Crafts 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


Cover IV, 49 
42 

45 

Cover II, 3 
Cover III, 2 
40 

36 

45 

49 

44 

41 

50 

43 

42, 46 

80 

47 

46 

43 

52 
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BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Creative Hands Bookshop 
The Davis Press, Inc. 
Harper & Brothers 


International Film Bureau, Inc. 


Recreation World Supply Service 


54 
52 
54 
54 
54 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


B & I Mtg. Company 
Craftools, Inc. 

Harrop Ceramic Service Co. 
Pemco Corporation 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Touch-O-Magic 


45 
44 


47 
46 
46 
49 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


John Barry Co. 

Ernest Beissinger 

Cleveland Crafts 

CVH Laboratories Co 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl & Company 

J. L. Hammett Company 

The Handcrafters 
Leisurecrafts 

Lily Mills Co. 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 
Plasticast Company 

Thayer & Chandler 

Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 


49 
49 
49 
52 
52 
54 
52 
40 
54 
49 
40 
46 
46 
49 
49 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Crown Leather Company 
Fiebing Chemical Company 
J. C. Larson Co. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Company 


Sax Bros., Inc. 
Sto-Rex Crafts 
X-Acto, Inc 


EQUIPMENT 


E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 


49 
49 
49 


49 
49 
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NEW! 
CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE 
METHODS 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Here's the only ceramics book featuring a modern, step-by-step 
pictorial technique and full color plates. Written by john B 
Kenny, this is the most comprehensive text ever published on 
ceramic sculpture. Contains 45 projects; 393 clear photographs 
of most popular ceramic processes and projects; 668 large-scale 
diagrams as visual aids; 320 pages, printed in clear legible type; 
14 magnificent four-color plates of finished pottery objects 
Size is 744” x 10 44”. Just $7.50, postpaid. No COD's please 
Guaranteed to please. FREE 120-page catalog to schools and 
teachers (give name and address of school). Others send 35¢ 
Leisurecrafts, Suite 202, 528 S. Spring St.,Los Angeles 13, Cal if. 








UNCOMMON CLAY 


(18 Minutes — B & W — $100.00) 
An introduction to the work of Donald De Lue, 


(3 Wheeler Williams, Paul Manship, Cecil How. 
* 


ard, James Earl Fraser and Laura Garden 


3 Fraser. 
™ INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 





Limited Edition 
RECREATION WORLD BUYERS GUIDE 


Send $1.75 to 


RECREATION WORLD SUPPLY SERVICE 
P. O. Box 181, Murray Hill Sta New York 16, N. Y. 





CATALOG NO. 43 


Just off the press 


A practical and 
useful handbook 


Ideas, directions, illustrations, 

prices. A buying quide for 

leathers, plastics, metals, all 

materials, kits, tools. Send 10c 
for your copy today. 

new STO-REX CRAFTS 147 Ninth Street 

Since 1930 San Francisco 3, California 









-SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 4 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 








FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Art Today, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziegfeld, and Gerald 
Hill, published by Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
revised 1949, price $5.75. Written in the language of the 
layman, and illustrated with hundreds of carefully chosen 
photographs and drawings, this book is an effort to help art 
function in the daily life of the average person. Although 
it was first published more than ten years ago, the authors 
have kept its contents and illustrations up-to-date, and it still 
performs its own special purpose better than other books 
which have come to our attention. High schools and colleges 
have found it especially valuable in the general education 
of students. The first chapters discuss how art functions in 
the home, community, religion, industry, and commerce. 
The next chapters discuss the organization of these forms 
and how they evolve in design. Various materials and pro- 
cesses in carrying out these forms are included in the fol- 
lowing chapters, with special attention to wood, metal, 
plastics, ceramics, glass, textiles, printing and graphic 
processes, and photography. The final chapters dea! with 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Although the empha- 
sis is on the contemporary world, historical art is treated 
sympathetically as an expression of the time and place. This 
book of 519 pages would be excellent reading for the aver- 
age classroom teacher anxious to know more about art. 


Ceramic Sculpture, by John B. Kenny, published by 
Greenberg, New York, 1953, price $7.50. Written as a 
companion volume to his excellent publication, The Com- 
plete Book of Pottery Making, Mr. Kenny uses the same 
pictorial technique in his new book which has made his 
pottery book popular. Like the earlier book on pottery, 
Ceramic Sculpture is one of the most complete references of 
its kind, yet it is written clearly and simply so that it should 
be useful on the high school level and by older students and 
adults. Illustrated by hundreds of line drawings and photo- 
graphs, which clearly indicate steps in various processes, the 
author does not impose designs upon the reader by suggest- 
ing patterns so often found in books on the crafts. There 
are special chapters which explain working with clay, 
tools and equipment, the figure, animals, portraiture, molds, 
materials, color and glaze, operating the kiln, decorative 
ceramics, useful ceramic products, garden sculpture, and so 
on. Although the emphasis in the illustrations is on the 
steps in various processes, the author includes examples of 
good traditional and contemporary work. The book will 
be of real value to teachers and older students. 












































new teaching aids 


Survival Through Design, by Richard Neutra, published 
by Oxford University Press, New York, 1954, price $5.50 
This new book by one of the foremost architects and design- 
ers in the world today discusses the significance of design in 
the survival of the human race. He points out that man does 
have the unique ability to control his own environment, and 
he feels that his very survival depends upon his taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to plan his homes, communities 
and objects of everyday use according to his biological 
needs. Design can help or harm actual living processes 
and it should be based on physical needs, and especially 
mental health. The book reflects his keen interest and ex- 
perience in community planning. Of interest to the adult, 
and especially valuable as a philosophical basis for stu- 
dents preparing for a career in some art profession, the book 
of 384 pages makes an important contribution to the litera 
ture in the field. We wish it were required reading of every 
civic official who has the power to influence community 
planning. Unfortunately, too few of those who build homes 
or plan communities today have the patience, intelligence 
and integrity necessary to get the full meaning out of books 
of this sort. Artists and educators who are able to interpret 
more readily these writings should make their influence felt 
in their own communities. 


The Complete Book of Pottery Making, by John B. 
Kenny, published by Greenberg, New York, 1949, price 
$7.50. Very similar in plan and format to Mr. Kenny's 
more recent book, Ceramic Sculpture, his book on pottery 
is a clear presentation by word and illustration of the various 
ways of creating pottery from clay. Chapters include intro- 
duction to clay, various ways of building pottery forms by 
hand, the use of the potter's wheel, the potter's use of plaster, 
slip casting, technical information on clay, decorating, 
glazing, firing, and so on. Drawings by the author, and 
photographs showing various steps and processes, combined 
with his simple fluent style make the book of great value to 
the adult or older student. A number of the plates are in 
full color. The teacher or layman who has had little experi- 
ence with clay will find here all of the information necessary 
to get started, and the advanced student will find it an 
excellent reference source fer many of the processes not 
covered adequately in the usual book. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 142 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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The remarkable achievements in medical science have been 
due in a large measure to a professional partnership between 
the doctors and those who produce and sell the drugs and 
equipment with which the physician works. Pharmaceutical 
industries have won the confidence of the people because 
they have worked hand in hand with the medical profession 
toward a common goal. In many ways there is a close 
analogy in the relationships between those who teach art 
and those who make and sell the materials and equipment so 
necessary to a sound art program. Art materials are as 
essential to an art program as drugs are to the doctor. We 
would not think of erecting a fine hospital building, staffing 
it with competent physicians, and then skimping on medicine 
and equipment. Too frequently, however, school authorities 
seem to feel that, once the building, teachers, and pupils 
have been brought together, there is little need for art 
equipment and supplies. Since the creative growth of the 
child comes primarily through his manipulation of materials, 


such a policy is a shortsighted one. 


On the whole, manufacturers and distributors of art materials 
Yet, we 
do not feel quite the same close partnership that exists be- 


have cooperated very well with the art profession. 


tween the doctor and the druggist, and there are still too 
many cases where those who distribute art supplies seem to 
be working at cross-purposes with the art educator. Part of 
the difficulty is in our own failure to clarify objectives and 
means of achieving them. Happily, this confusion is rapidly 
disappearing, and we may now go to the distributor of art 
supplies and ask his cooperation in working toward estab- 
lished professional objectives. We need to convert him to 
our objectives, if possible, or at least to convince him that his 
own future success depends upon his working in harmony 
with the profession. Certainly, the pharmaceutical indus- 
tries have prospered by working with the medical profession, 
even in spite of laws which restrict the use of certain drugs to 
prescriptions of the physician. 


Leadership in the promotion and use of art materials should 
come from the art profession, just as the development and 
use of drugs comes from the medical profession. There should 


be a close working relationship in which professional leaders 
help develop new materials and equipment suited for our 
needs, and many manufacturers do avail themselves of such 
advice. Unfortunately, many art materials which are ex- 
cellent in themselves are marketed through a distribution 
scheme which suggests a noncreative use of the material. 
Such manufacturers should either confine themselves to 
simple advertising of the material itself or secure the help of 
people in suggesting how the 
material should be used. Several firms do this very thing by 


competent professional 


employing professionally-trained people to conduct research, 
to manage demonstrations and workshops which show how 
the materials may be used creatively, to edit publications on 
the use of the material, and to serve as representatives. All of 
this is to the good, provided that these people who leave the 
classroom continue to keep in step with the profession by visit- 
ing schools, participating in educational conventions, attend- 
ing summer schools, and reading widely on art education. 


The average manufacturer is only too anxious to know how 
his material can be improved and how it may be used to best 
advantage professionally. Here the average art teacher 
can be of great help if he will assert himself in no uncertain 
terms when he sees a product or device that works against 
professional objectives. Only a few years ago there were 
so many examples of publications and demonstrations ad- 
vocating a noncreative use of art materials at conventions 
of art teachers that the writer felt impelled to address the 
commercial “Witch 


At that time it was pointed 


representatives on the subject of 
Doctors in Art Education.” 
out that you would not find quacks, witch doctors, and pur- 
veyors of cure-all salves demonstrating their wares at a 
meeting of the American Medical Association. In recent 
years, evaluation committees of art educators have done 
much to discourage the display of such merchandise at art 
conventions, and the improvement has been noteworthy. 
Let us hope that this trend continues at the spring conven- 
tions. The new emphasis on art as creative activity for all 
cannot fail to produce a wider market for art materials if all 
of us direct our efforts in that direction. Let's hitch our 


horses to the same buggy and be professional partners! 
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p DRAWN WITH CRAYRITE CRAYONS 
i These blend easily, beautifully, to desired shades. 
as The colors are uniformly true, intense and brilliant 
from end to end of each stick. In Crayrite, only the 


finest wax and pigments are skillfuliy combined to 
form crayons of marked superiority. 
er SPs, tig Ge ins sree KS wD a “ me Kage peaone t 


WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE 


Because CRAYRITE Crayons are the finest ever to bear our 
name, we invite you to make these comparisons with the 
crayons you now use. Send for your FREE package of 
CRAYRITES. Then, compare for: 

COLOR... CRAYRITE colors are bright and true. 


FLAKING... CRAYRITE waxes are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking. 


PILING ... High quality materials are properly com- 
pounded to reduce piling. 


STREAKING ...CRAYRITE Crayons are uniformly free 
from grit and other impurities. 


STRENGTH... CRAYRITE Crayons are stronger and have 


greater resistance to heat. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 








DRAWN WITH ORDINARY CRAYONS 


These are often too hard or too soft for blending. 
Less carefully made, they give weaker colors which 
may vary as the crayon wears down. Flaking and 
piling are common and spoil the appearance 
of the most carefully 
drawn pictures. 






FREE— 


RITE Crayons. With it, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SC-42 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a regulor 8-stick package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons.” 


Name of School 
City & Zone County State 


I teach 


Diseis cine diya ainsi aniei-ciens: dtp eae cond eis Ob Min ae a 


Grade 


Name | 


Bane > tas? <ad its eee eet ist 


Crayrite Crayons— 
Professional Quality 
at No Extra Cost. 
In boxes of 8, 16 


and 24 colors. 


Mail coupon today for a full 
size, B-stick package of CRAY- 


we'll 


send our helpful folder, “Get 
ting the Most Out of Crayons.” 





This is a day of visual methods of quicker, better 
ways to convey information. 


Just as television adds sight to sound so a Chalk 
Talking’ teacher “draws out” her pupils to see 
and understand. 


ART IS A VITAL SUBJECT — TEACH IT 
DRAMATICALLY—TEACH IT VISUALLY! 


Give radiant talks with vibrant chalks on 
modern chalkboards. 








For perfect chalkboard performance and ideal \ | 


cleanliness — use Hygieia Chalks and = ms 
Hygieia Cleaners. Zz 


Prove it to yourself ! Write for free samples and 
descriptive circular on your school stationery. 


Dept. SA-87 


am THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
wits SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





